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Che Frau Shroud. 


This sterling story appeared, many years ago, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, and was at the time 
widely copied. In these days of the marvellous 
it will, we think, draw attention for its vigorous 
artistic effects. 


Tue castle of the Prince of Tolfi was 
built on the summit of the towering and 
precipitous rock of Scylla, and commanded 
a magnificent view of Sicily in all its gran- 
deur. Here during‘the wars of the middle 
ages, when the fertile plains of Italy were 
devastated by hostile factions, those prison- 
ers were confined, for whose ransom a costly 
price was demanded. Here, too, in a dun- 
geon, excavated deep in the solid rock, the 
miserable victim was immured, whom re- 
venge pursued,—the dark, fierce, and un- 
pitying revenge of an Italian heart. 

Vivenzio—the noble and the generous, 
the fearless in battle, and the pride of Naples 
in her sunny hours of peace—the young, 
the brave, the proud Vivenzio fell beneath 
this subtile and remorseless spirit. He was 
the prisoner of Tolfi, and he languished in 
that rock-encircled dungeon, which stood 


alone, and whose portals never opened twice 


upon a living captive. 

It had the semblance of a vast cage, for 
the roof, and floor, and sides, were of iron, 
solidly wrought, and spaciously constructed. 
High above there ran a range of seven grated 
windows, guarded with massy bars of the 
same metal, which admitted light and air. 
Save these, and the tall folding doors be- 
neath them, which occupied the centre, no 
chink, or chasm, or projection, broke the 
smooth black surface of the walls. An iron 
bedstead, littered with straw, stood in one 
corner ; and beside it, a vessel with water, 
and a coarse dish filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio shrunk 
with dismay as he entered this abode, and 
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heard the ponderous doors triple-Jocked by 
the silent ruffians who conducted him to it. 
Their silence seemed prophetic of his fate, 
of the living grave that had been prepared 
for him. His menaces and his entreaties, 
his indignant appeals for justice, and his 
impatient questioning of their intentions, 
were alike vain. They listened, but spoke 
not. Fit ministers of a crime that should 
have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of their re- 
tiring steps! And, as their faint echoes 
died along the winding passages, a fearful 
presage grew within him, that never more 
the face, or voice, or tread of man, would 
greet hissenses. He had seen human beings 
for the last time! And he had looked his 
last upon the bright sky, and upon the smiling 
earth, and upon a beautiful world he loved, 
and whose minion he had been! Here he 
was to end his life—a life he had just begun 
to revel in! And by what means? By 
secret poison? or by murderous assault? 
No—for then it had been needless to bring 
him thither. Famine perhaps—a thousand 
deaths in one! It was terrible to think of 
it—but it was yet more terrible to picture 
long, long years of captivity, in a solitude 
so appalling, a loneliness so dreary, that 
thought, for want of fellowship, would lose 
itself in madness, or stagnate into idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, unless he had 
the power, with his bare hands, of rending 
asunder the solid iron walls of his prison. 
He could not hope for liberty from the re- 
lenting mercies of his enemy. His instant 
death, under any form of refined cruelty, 
was not the object of Tolfi, for he might 
have inflicted it, and he had not. It was too 
evident, therefore, he was reserved for some 
premeditated scheme of subtile vengeance ; 
and what vengeance could transcend in 
fiendish malice, either the slow death of 
famine, or the still slower one of solitary 
incarceration, till the last lingering spark of 
life expired, or till reason fled, and nothing 
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should remain to perish but the brute func- 
tions of the body # ° 

It was evening when Vivenzio entered his 
dungeon, and the approaching shades of 
night wrapped it in total darkness, as he 
paced up and down, revolving in his mind 
these horrible forebodings, No tolling bell 
from the castle, or from any neighboring 
church or convent, struck upon his ear to tell 
how the hours passed. Frequently he would 
stop and listen fur some sound that might 
betoken the vicinity of man; but the soli- 
tude of the desert, the silence of the tomb, 
are not so still and deep as the oppressive 
desolation by which he was encompassed. 
His heart sunk within him, and he threw 
himself dejectedly upon his couch of straw. 
Here sleep gradually obliterated the con- 
sciousness of misery, and bland dreams 
wafted his delighted spirit to scenes which 
were once glowing realities for him, in whose 
ravishing illusions he soon lost the remem- 
brance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight; but 
how long he had slept he knew not. It 


rnoht bo euely morning, or it might be 


sultry noon, for he could measure time by 
no other note of its progress than light and 
darkness. He had been so happy in his 
sleep, amid friends who loved him, and 
the sweeter endearments of those who loved 
him as friends could not, that in the first 
moments of waking, his startled mind 
seemed to admit the knowledge of his sit- 
uation, as if it had burst upon it for the 
first time, fresh in all its appalling horrors. 
He gazed round with an air of doubt and 
amazement, and took up a handful of the 
straw upon which he lay, as though he 
would ask himself what it meant. But 
memory, too faithful to her office, soon un- 
veiled the melancholy past, while reason, 
shuddering at the task, flashed before his 
eyes the tremendous future. The contrast 
overpowered him. He remained for some 
time lamenting, like a truth, the bright vis- 
ions that had vanished; and recoiling from 
the present, which clung to him as a pois- 
oned garment. 

When he grew more calm, he surveyed 
his gloomy dungeon. Alas! the stronger 
light of day only served to confirm what 
the gloomy indistinctness of the preceding 
evening had partially disclosed, the utter 
impossibility of escape. As, however, his 
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eyes wandered round and round, and from. 
place to place, he noticed two circumstances 
which excited his surprise and curiosity. 
The one, he thought, might be fancy ; but 
the other, was positive. His pitcher of 
water, and the dish which contained his 
food, had been removed from his side while 
he slept, and now stood near the door. 
Were he even inclined to doubt this, by 
supposing he had mistaken the spot where 
he saw them over night, he could not, for 
the pitcher now in his dungeon was neither 
of the same form nor color as the other, 
while the food was changed for some other 
of better quality. He had been visited 
therefore during the night. But how had 
the person obtained entrance? Could he 
have slept so soundly, that the unlocking 
and opening of those ponderous portals 
were effected without waking him? He 
would have said this was not possible, but 
that in doing so, he must admit a greater 
difficulty, an entrance by other means, of 
which he was convinced there existed none. 
It was not intended, then, that he should be 


left t0 perish from hunger, But the secret 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
and mysterious mode of supplying him with 
food, seemed to indicate he was to have no 
opportunity of communicating with a human 
being. 

The other circumstance which had at- 
tracted his notice, was the disappearance, 
as he believed, of one of the seven grated 
windows that ran along the top of his prison. 
He felt confident that he had observed and. 
counted them ; for he was rather surprised 
at their number, and there was something 
peculiar in their form, as well as in the 
manner of their arrangement, at unequal 
distances. It was so much easier, however, 
to suppose he was mistaken, than that a 
portion of the solid iron, which formed the 
walls, could have escaped from its position. 
that he soon dismissed the thought from his 
mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was 
before him, without apprehension. It might 
be poisoned; but if it were, he knew he 
could not escape death, should such be the 
design of Tolfi; and the quickest death 
would be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloomily ; 
though not without a faint hope that, by 
keeping watch at night, he might observe 
when the person came again to bring him 
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food, which he supposed he would do in 
the same way as before. The mere thought 
of being approached by a living creature, 
and the opportunity it might present of 
learning the doom prepared, or preparing, 
for him, imparted some comfort. Besides, 
if he came alone, might he not in a furious 
onset overpower him? Or he might be 
accessible to pity, or the influence of such 
munificent rewards as he could bestow, if 
once more at liberty and master of himself. 
Say he were armed. The worst that could 
befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor force 
prevailed, was a faithful blow, which though 
dealt in a damned cause, might work a 
desired end. There was no chance sé des- 
perate, but it looked lovely in Vivenzio’s 
eyes compared with the idea of being totally 
abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio watched. 
Morning came, and Vivenzio was confound- 
ed! He must have slumbered without 
knowing it. Sleep must Have stolen over 
him when exhausted by fatigue, and in that 
interval of feverish repose, he had been baf- 


Aled for there eto his repleuithed pitcher 


of water, and there his day’s meal! Nor 
was this all. Casting his looks towards the 
windows of his dungeon, he counted but rive! 
Here was no deception; and he was now 
convinced there had been none the day 
before. .But what did all this portend? 
Into what strange and mysterious den had 
he been cast? He gazed till his eyes 
ached ; he could discover nothing to: explain 
the mystery. That it was so, he knew. 
Why it was so, he racked his imagination 
in vain to conjecture. He examined the 
doors. A single circumstance convinced 
him they had not been opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had carelessly 
thrown against them the preceding day, as 
he paced to and fro, remained where he 
had cast it, though it must have been dis- 
placed by the slightest motion of either of 
the doors. This was evidence that could 
not be disputed; and it followed there 
must be some secret machinery in the walls 
by which a person could enter. He inspected 
them closely. They appeared to him one 
solid and compact mass of iron; or joined, 
if joined they were, with such nice art, that 
no mark of division was perceptible. Again 
and again he surveyed them—and the floor 
—and the roof—and that range of visionary 





windows, as he was now almost tempted to 
consider them: he could discover nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to relieve his doubts or 
satisfy his curiosity. Sometimes he fancied 
that altogether the dungeon had a more con- 
tracted appearance—that it looked smaller ; 
but this he ascribed to fancy, and the im- 
pression naturally produced upon his mind 
by the undeniable disappearance of two of 
the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio looked 
forward to the return of night; and as it 
approached, he resolved that no treacherous 
sleep should again betray him. Instead of 
seeking his bed of straw, he continued to 
walk up and down his dungeon till daylight, 
straining his eyes in every direction through 
the darkness, to watch for any appearances 
that might explain these mysteries. While 
thus engaged, and as nearly as he could 
judge, (by the time that afterwards elapsed 
before the morning came in,) about two 
o’clock, there was a slight tremulous motion 
of the floor. He stooped. The motion 
lasted nearly a minute; but it was so ex- 


Wetely gentle, that he almost doubled 


whether it was real, or only imaginary. He 
listened. Not a sound could be heard. 
Presently, however, he felt a rush of cold 
air blow upon him; and dashing towards 
the quarter whence it seemed to proceed, he 
stumbled over something which he judged to 
be the water ewer. The rush of cold air 
was no longer perceptible ; and as Vivenzio 
stretched out his hands, he found himself 
close to the walls. He remained motionless 
for a considerable time ; but nothing occurred 
during the remainder of the night to excite 
his attention, though he continued to watch 
with unabated vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morning were 
visible through the grated windows, break- 
ing, with faint divisions of light, the darkness 
that still pervaded every other part, long 
before Vivenzio was enabled to distinguish 
any object in hisdungeon. Instinctively and 
fearfully he turned his eyes, hot and inflamed 
with watching, towards them. There were 
Four! He could see only four; but it might 
be that some intervening object prevented 
the fifth from becoming perceptible ; and he 
waited impatiently to ascertain if it were so. 
As the light strengthened, however, and 
penetrated every corner of the cell, other 
objects of amazement struck his sight. On 
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the ground lay the broken fragments of the 
pitcher he had used the day before, and at 
a small distance from them, nearer to the 
wall, stood the one he had noticed the first 
night. It was filled with water, and beside 
it was his food. He was now certain, that, 
by some mechanical contrivance, an opening 
was obtained through the iron wall, and 
that through this opening the current of air 
had found entrance. But how noiseless! 
For had a feather almost waved at the time, 
he must have heard it. Again he examined 
that part of the wall; but both to sight and 
touch it appeared one even and uniform 
surface, while to repeated and violent blows, 
there was no reverberating sound indicative 
of hollowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for a time 
withdrawn his thoughts from the windows; 
but now, directing his eyes again towards 
them, he saw that the fifth had disappeared 
in the same manner as the preceding two, 
without the least distinguishable alteration 
of external appearances. The remaining 
four looked as the seven had originally 
looked ; that is, occupying, at irregular dis- 
tances, the top of the wall on that side of the 
dungeon. The tall folding door, too, still 
seemed to stand beneath, in the centre of 
these four, as it had at first stood in the 
centre of the seven. But he could no longer 
doubt, what, on the preceding day, he fancied 
might be the effect of visual deception. The 
dungeon was smaller. The roof had lowered 
—and the opposite ends had contracted the 
intermediate distance by a space -equal, he 
thought, to that over which the three 
windows had extended. He was bewildered 
in vain imaginings to account for these 
things, Some frightful purpose—some devil- 
ish torture of mind or body—some unheard- 
of device for producing exquisite misery, 
lurked, he was sure, in what had taken 
place. Oppressed with this belief, and dis- 
tracted more by the dreadful uncertainty of 
whatever fate impended, than he could be 
dismayed, he thought, by the knowledge of 
the worst, he sat ruminating, hour after hour, 
yielding his fears in succession to every 
haggard fancy. At last a horrible suspicion 
flashed suddenly across his mind, and he 
started up with a frantic air. “Yes!” he 
exclaimed, looking wildly round his dungeon, 
and shuddering as he spoke—“ Yes! it must 
be so! I see it!—I feel the maddening truth 
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like scorching flames upon my brain !— 
Eternal God!—support me!—It must be 
so!—Yes, yes, that is to be my fate! Yon 
roof will descend !—these walls will hem 
me round—and slowly, slowly, crush me in 
their iron arms! Lord God! look down 
upon me, and in mercy strike me with 
instant death! Oh, fiend—oh, devil—is this 
your revenge ?” 

He dashed himself upon the ground in 
agony ;—tears burst from him, and the 
sweat stood in large drops upon his face 
—he sobbed aloud—he tore his hair—he 
rolled about like one suffering intolerable 
anguish of body, and would have bitten the 
iron floor beneath him ; he breathed fearful 
curses upon Tolfi, and the next moment 
passionate prayers to heaven for immediate 
death. Then the violence of his grief be- 
came exhausted, and he lay still, weeping as 
a child would weep. The twilight of de- 
parting day shed its gloom around him ere 
he arose from that posture of utter and 
hopeless sorrow. He had taken no food. 
Not one drop of water had cooled the fever 
of his parched lips. Sleep had not visited 
his eyes for six and thirty hours. He was 
faint with hunger; weary with watching, 
and with the excess of his emotions, He 
tasted of his food; he drank with avidity 
of the water ; and reeling like a drunken 
man to his straw, cast himself upon it to 
brood again over the appalling image that 
had fastened itself upon his almost frenzied 
thoughts. 

He slept. But his slumbers were not 
tranquil. He resisted, as long as he could, 
their approach; and when, at last, enfeebled 
nature yielded to their influence, he found 
no oblivion from his cares. Terrible dreams 
haunted him—ghastly visions harrowed up 
his imagination—he shouted and screamed, 
as if he already felt the dungeon’s ponder- 
ous roof descending on him—he breathed 
hard and thick, as though writhing between 
its iron walls. Then would he spring up— 
stare wildly about him—stretch forth his 
hands to be sure he yet had space enough 
to live—and, muttering some incoherent 
words, sink down again, to pass through the 
same fierce vicissitudes of delirious sleep. 

The morning of the fourth day dawned 
upon Vivenzio. But it was high noon be- 
fore his mind shook off its stupor, or he 
awoke to a full consciousness of his situation. 
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And what a fixed energy of despair sat upon 
his pale features, as he cast his eyes up- 
wards, and gazed upon the THREE windows 
that now alone remained! The three |— 
there were no more !—and they seemed to 
number his own allotted days. Slowly and 
calmly he next surveyed the top and sides, 
and comprehended all the meaning of the 
diminished height of the former, as well as 
of the gradual approximation of the latter. 
The contracted dimensions of his mysterious 
prison were now too gross and palpable to 
be the juggle of his heated imagination. 
Still lost in wonder at the means, Vivenzio 
could put no cheat upon his reason, as to the 
end. By what horrible ingenuity it was 
contrived, that walls, and roof, and windows, 
should thus silently and imperceptibly, 
without noise, and without motion almost, 
fold, as it were, within each other, he knew 
not. He only knew they did so; and he 
vainly strove to persuade himself it was the 
intention of the contriver, to rack the miser- 
able wretch who might be immured there, 
with anticipation, merely, of a fate, from 
which in the very crisis of his agony, he was 
to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even to this 
possibility, if his heart would have let him ; 
but he felt a dreadful assurance of its fal- 
lacy, And what matchless inhumanity it 
was to doom the sufferer to such lingering 
torments—to lead him day by day to so ap- 
palling a death, unsupported by the consola- 
tions of religion, unvisited by any human 
being, abandoned to himself, deserted of all, 
and denied even the sad privilege of know- 
ing that his cruel destiny would awaken 
pity! Alone he was to perish !—alone he 
was to wait a slow coming torture, whose 
most exquisite pangs would be inflicted by 
that very solitude and that tardy coming! 

“Tt is not death I fear,” he exclaimed, 
“but the death I must prepare for! Me- 
thinks, too, I could meet even that—all hor- 
rible and revolting as it is—if it might 
overtake me now. But where shall I find 
fortitude to tarry till it come? How can I 
outlive the three long days and nights I 
have to live? There is no power within 
me to bid the hideous spectre hence—none 
to make it familiar to my thoughts ; or my- 
self, patient of its errand. My thoughts, 
rather, will flee from me, and I grow mad in 
looking at it. Oh! for a deep sleep to fall 
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upon me! That so, in death’s likeness, I 
might embrace death itself, and drink no 
more of the cup that is presented to me, 
than my fainting spirit has already tasted !” 

In the midst of these lamentations, Vi- 
venzio noticed that his accustomed meal, 
with the pitcher of water, had been con- 
veyed, as before, into his dungeon. But this 
circumstance no longer excited his surprise. 
His mind was overwhelmed with others of 
a far greater magnitude. It suggested, 
however, a feeble hope of deliverance ; and 
there is no hope so feeble, as not to yield 
some support to a heart bending under de- 
spair. He resolved to watch, during the 
ensuing night, for the signs he had before 
observed; and should he again feel the 
gentle, tremulous motion of the floor, or the 
current of air, to seize that moment for giv- 
ing audible expression to his misery. Some 
person must be near him, and within reach 
of his voice, at the instant when his food 
was supplied; some one, perhaps, suscept- 
ible of pity, Or if not, to be told even that 
his apprehensions were just, and that his 
fate was to be what he foreboded, would be 
preferable to a suspense which hung upon 
the possibility of his worst fears being 
visionary. 

The night came; and as the hour ap- 
proached when Vivenzio imagined he might 
expect the signs, he stood fixed and silent as 
a statue. He feared to breathe, almost, lest 
he might lose any sound which would warm 
him of their coming. While thus listening, 
with every faculty of mind and body strained 
to an agony of attention, it occurred to him 
he should be more sensible of the motion, 
probably, if he stretched himself along the 
iron floor. He according laid himself softly 
down, and had not been long in that position 
when—yes—he was certain of it—the floor 
moved under him! He sprang up, and ina 
voice suffocated nearly with emotion, called 
aloud. He paused—the motion ceased—he 
felt no stream of air—all was hushed—no 
voice answered to his—he burst into tears ; 
and as he sunk to the ground, in renewed 
anguish, exclaimed,—‘* Oh, my God! my 
God! You alone have power to save me 
now, or strengthen me for the trial you 
permit.” 

Another morning dawned upon the 
wretched captive, and the fatal index of his 
doom met his eyes. Two windows !|—and 
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two days—and all would be over! Fresh 
food—fresh water! The mysterious visit 
had been paid, though he had implored it 
in vain. But how awfully was his prayer 
answered in what he now saw! The roof 
of the dungeon was within a foot of his 
head. The two ends were so near, that in 
six paces he trod the space between them. 
Vivenzio shuddered as he gazed, and as his 
steps traversed the narrowed area. But his 
feelings no longer vented themselves in fran- 
tic wailings. With folded arms, and clenched 
teeth, with eyes that were bloodshot from 
much watching, and fixed with a vacant 
glare upon the ground, with a hard quick 
breathing, and a hurried walk, he strode 
backwards and forwards in silent musing for 
several hours. What mind shall conceive, 
what tongue utter, or what pen describe the 
dark and terrible character of his thoughts ! 
Like the fate that moulded them, they had 
no similitude in the wide range of this 
world’s agony for man. Suddenly he stop- 
ped, and his eyes were riveted upon that 
part of the wall which was over his bed of 
straw. Words are inscribed here! A hu- 
man language, traced by a human hand! 
He rushes towards them; but his blood 
freezes as he reads :— 

“T, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by the gold 
of the Prince of Tolfi, spent three years in 
contriving and executing this accursed tri- 
umph of my art. When it was completed, 


the perfidious Tolfi, more devil than man, : 


who conducted me hither one morning, to be 
witness, as he said, of its perfection, doomed 
me to be the first victim of my own per- 
nicious skill; lest, as he declared, I should 
divulge the secret, or repeat the effort of my 
ingenuity. May God pardon him, as I hope 
he will me, that ministered to his unhallowed 
purpose! Miserable wretch, whoe’er thou 
art, that readest these few lines, fall on thy 
knees, and invoke as I have done, His sus- 
taining mercy, who alone can nerve thee to 
meet the vengeance of Tolfi, armed with his 
tremendous engine, which in a few hours 
must crush you, as it will the needy wretch 
who made it.” 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. He 
stood, like one transfixed, with dilated eyes, 
expanded nostrils, and quivering lips, gazing 
at this fatal inscription. It was as if a 
voice from the sepulchre had sounded in his 
ears, “ Prepare |” Hope forsook him. There 
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was his sentence, recorded in those dismal 
words. The future stood unveiled before him, 
ghastly and appalling. His brain already 
feels the descending horror,—his bones seem 
to crack and crumble in the mighty grasp 
of the iron walls! Unknowing what it is he 
does, he fumbles in his garment for some 
weapon of self-destruction. He clenches his 
throat in his convulsive gripe, as though he 
would strangle himself at once. He stares 
upon the walls, and his warring spirit de- 
mands, “ Will they not anticipate their office 
if I dash my head against them?” An hys- 
terical laugh chokes him as he exclaims, 
“why should I? He was but a man who 
died first in their fierce embrace; and I 
should be less than man not todo as much !” 

The evening sun was descending, and Vi- 
venzio beheld its golden beams streaming 
through one of the windows. What a thrill 
of joy shot through his soul at the sight! It 
was a precious link, that united him, for the 
moment, with the world beyond. There was 
ecstasy in the thought. As he gazed, long 
and earnestly, it seemed as if the windows 
had lowered sufficiently fur him to reach 
them. With one bound he was beneath 
them—with one wild spring he clung to the 
bars. Whether it was so contrived, pur- 
posely to madden with delight the wretch 
who looked, he knew not; but, at the ex- 
tremity of a long vista, cut through the solid 
rocks, the ocean, the sky, the setting sun, 
olive groves, shady walks, and, in the farthest 
distance, delicious glimpses of magnificent 
Sicily, burst upon his sight. How exquisite 
was the cool breeze as it swept across his 
cheek, loaded with fragrance! He inhaled 
it as though it were the breath of continued 
life. And there was a freshness in the land- 
scape, and in the rippling of the calm green 
sea, that fell upon his withering heart like 
dew upon the parched earth. How he gazed, 
and panted, and still clung to his hold! 
sometimes hanging by one hand, sometimes 
by the other, and then grasping the bars 
with both, as loth to quit the smiling para- 
dise out-stretched before him ; till exhausted, 
and his hands swollen and benumbed, he 
dropped helpless down, and lay stunned for 
a considerable time by the fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious vision 
had vanished. He was in darkness. He 
doubted whether it was not a dream that 
had passed before his sleeping fancy ; but 
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gradually his scattered thoughts returned, 
and with them came remembrance. Yes! 
he had looked once again upon the gorgeous 
splendor of nature! Once again his eyes 
had trembled beneath their veiled lids, at the 
sun’s radiance, and sought repose in the soft 
verdure of the olive-tree, or the gentle swell 
of undulating waves. Oh, that he were a 
mariner, exposed upon those waves to the 
worst fury of storm and tempest ; or a very 
wretch, loathsome with disease, plague- 
stricken, and his body one leprous contagion 
from crown to sole, hunted forth to gasp out 
the remnant of infectious life beneath those 
verdant trees, so he might shun the destiny 
upon whose edge he tottered! 

Vain thoughts like these would steal over 
his mind from time to time, in spite of him- 
self; but they scarcely moved it from that 
stupor into which it had sunk, and which 
kept him, during the whole night, like one 
who had been drugged with opium. He was 
equally insensible to the calls of hunger and 
of thirst, though the third day was now com- 
mencing since even a drop of water had 
passed his lips, He remained on the ground 
sometimes sitting, sometimes lying; at in- 
tervals, sleeping heavily; and when not 
sleeping, silently brooding over what was to 
come, or talking aloud, in disordered speech, 
of his wrongs, of his friends, of his home, 
and of those he loved, with a confused min- 
gling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth and 
last morning dawned upon Vivenzio, if dawn 
it might be called—the dim obscure light 
which faintly struggled through the one 
SOLITARY Window of his dungeon. He could 
hardly be said to notice the melancholy 
token. And yet he did notice it ; for as he 
raised his eyes and saw the portentous sign, 
there was a slight convulsive distortion of 
his countenance. But what did attract his 
notice, and at the sight of which his agitation 
was excessive, was the change his iron bed 
had undergone. It was a bednolonger. It 
stood before him, the visible semblance of a 
funeral couch or bier! When he beheld 
this, he started from the ground; and, in 
raising himself, suddenly struck his head 
against the roof, which was now so low that 
he could no longer stand upright. “God’s 
will be done !” was all he said, as he crouched 
his body, and placed his hand upon the 
bier; for such it was, The iron bedstead 
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had been so contrived, by the mechanical 
art of Ludovico Sforza, that as the advan- 
cing walls came in contact with its head and 
feet, a pressure was produced upon, con- 
cealed springs, which when made to play, 
set in motion a very simple though ing»ni- 
ously contrived machinery, that effected the 
transformation. The object was, of course, 
to heighten, in the closing scene of this hor- 
rible drama, all the feelings of despair and 
anguish which the preceding ones had 
aroused. For the same reason, the last 
window was so made as to admit only a 
shadowy kind of gloom rather than light, 
that the wretched captive might be sur- 
rounded, as it were, with every seeming prep- 
aration for approaching death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his bier, Then 
he knelt and prayed fervently ; and some- 
times tears would gush from him. The air 
seemed thick, and he breathed with diffi- 
culty ; or it might be that he fancied it was 
so, from the hot and narrow limits of his 
dungeon, which were now so diminished 
that he could neither stand up nor lie down 
at his full length. But his wasted spirits and 
oppressed mind no longer struggled within 
him. He was past hope, and fear shook 
him no more. Happy if thus revenge had 
struck its final blow; for he would have 
fallen beneath it almost unconscious of a 
pang. But such a lethargy of the soul, after 
such an excitement of its fiercest passions, 
had entered into the diabolical calculations 
of Tolfi; and the fell artificer of his desigps 
had imagined a counteracting device. 

The tolling of an enormous bell struck 
upon the ears of Vivenzio! He started. It 
beat but once. The sound was so close and 
stunning, that it seemed to shatter his very 
brain, while it echoed through the rocky 
passages like reverberating peals of thunder. 
This was followed by a sudden crash of the 
roof and walls, as if they were about to fall 
upon and close around him at once. Vivenzio 
screamed, and instinctively spread forth his 
arms, as though he had a giant’s strength to 
hold them back. They had moved nearer 
to him, and were now motionless. Vivenzio 
looked up, and saw the roof almost touching 
his head, even as he sat cowering beneath 
it; and he felt that a further contraction of 
but a few inches only must commence the 
frightful operation. Roused as he had been, 
he now gasped for breath. His body shook 
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violently—he was bent nearly double. His 
hands rested upon either wall, and his feet 


were drawn under him to avoid the pressure 


in fropt. Thus he remained for more than 
an hour, when that deafening bell beat 
again, and again there came the crash of 
horrid death. But the concussion was now 
so great that it struck Vivenzio down. As 
he lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the 
bell beat loud and frequent—crash succeeded 
crash—and on, and on, and on came the 
mysterious engine of death, till Vivenzio’s 
smothered groans were heard no more! He 
was horribly crushed by the ponderous roof 
and collapsing sides—and the flattened bier 
was his [ron Shroud. 








Loavengea. 


We have already spoken on one or two 
occasions of this new book of Mr. Borrow’s. 
The Atheneum of London strongly objects 
to its improbabilities, and flimsy character 
as a work of fiction; while, on the other 
hand, the Literary Gazette speaks of it in 
terms of high praise. 


For the entertainment of those who have 
not read the book, we give three or four 
spiey extracts. 

LAVENGRO AS A BOY. 

“ With respect to my mind and its quali- 
ties I shall be more explicit ; for, were I to 
maintain much reserve on this point, many 
things which appear in these memoirs would 
be highly mysterious to the reader, indeed 
incomprehensible. Perhaps no two individ- 
uals were ever more unlike in mind and 
disposition than my brother and myself: as 
light is opposed to darkness, so was that 
happy, brilliant, cheerful child to the sad 
and melancholy being who sprang from 
the same stock as himself, and was nurtured 
by the same milk. 

“Once, when travelling in an Alpine 
country, I arrived at a considerable eleva- 
tion; I saw in the distance, far below, a 
beautiful stream hastening to the ocean, its 
rapid waters here sparkling in the sunshine, 
and there tumbling merrily in cascades. On 
its banks were vineyards and cheerful vil- 
lages; elose to where I stood, in a granite 
basin, with steep and precipitous sides, 
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slumbered a deep, dark lagoon, shaded by 
black pines, cypresses. and yews. It was 
& wild, savage spot, strange and singular; 
ravens hovered above the pines, filling the 
air with their uncouth notes, pies chattered, 
and I heard the cry of an eagle from a 
neighboring peak; there lay the lake, the 
dark, solitary, and almost inaccessible lake ; 
gloomy shadows were upon it, which, 
strangely modified, as gusts of wind agitated 
the surface, occasionally assumed the shape 
of monsters. So I stood on the Alpine 
elevation, and looked now on the gay dis- 
tant river, and now at the dark granite- 
encircled lake close beside me in the lone 
solitude, and I thought of my brother and 
myself, I am no moralizer; but the gay 
and rapid river, and the dark and silent 
lake, were, of a verity, no bad emblems of 
us two. 

“So far from being quick and clever 
like my brother, and able to rival the lite- 
rary feat which I have recorded of him, 
many years elapsed before I was able to 
understand the nature of letters, or to con- 
nect them. A lover of nooks and retired cor- 
ners, I was as a child in the habit of fleeing 
from society, and of sitting for hours together 
with my head on my breast. What I was 
thinking about, it would be difficult to say 
at this distance of time; I remember per- 
fectly well, however, being ever conscious 
of a peculiar heaviness within me, and at 
times of a strange sensation of fear, which 
occasionally amounted to horror, and for 
which I could assign no real cause whatever. 

“By nature slow of speech, I took no 
pleasure in conversation, nor in hearing the 
voices of my fellow-creatures. When peo- 
ple addressed me, I not unfrequently, espe- 
cially if they were strangers, turned away 
my head from them, and if they persisted 
in their notice, burst into tears, which singu- 
larity of behavior by no means tended to 
dispose people in my favor. I was as much 
disliked as my brother was deservedly be- 
loved and admired. My parents, it is true, 
were always kind to me; and my brother, 
who was good-nature itself, was continually 
lavishing upon me every mark of affection. 

“There was, however, one individual, 
who, in the days of my childhood, was dis- 
posed to form a favorable opinion of me. 
One day, a Jew—I have quite forgotten the 
circumstance, but I was long subsequently 
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informed of it—one day a travelling Jew 
knocked at the door of a farm-house in which 


we had taken apartments; I was near at 
hand sitting in the bright sunshine, drawing 
strange lines on the dust with my fingers, 
an ape and dog were my companions ; the 
Jew looked at me and asked me some ques- 
tions, to which, though I was quite able to 
speak, I returned no answer. On the door 
being opened, the Jew after a few words, 
probably relating to pedlery, demanded who 
the child was, sitting in the sun; the maid 
replied that I was her mistress’s youngest 
son, a child weak here, pointing to her fore- 
head. The Jew looked at me again, and 
then said: ‘’Pon my conscience, my dear, I 
believe that you must be troubled there 
yourself to tell me any such thing. It is 
not my habit to speak to children, inasmuch 
as I hate them, because they often follow 
me and fling stones after me; but I no 
sooner looked at that child than I was 
forced to speak to it—his not answering me 
shows his sense, for it has never been the 
custom of the wise to fling away their 
words in indifferent talk and conversation ; 
the child is a sweet child, and has all the 
look of one of our peaple’s children, Fool, 
indeed! did I not see his eyes sparkle just 
now when the monkey seized the dog by 
the ear{—they shone like my own dia- 
monds—does your good lady want any— 
real and fine? Were it not for what you 
tell me, I should say it was a prophet’s 
child. Fool, indeed! he can write already, 
or [ll forfeit the box which I carry on my 
back, and for which I should be loth to 
take two hundred pounds!’ He then leaned 
forward to inspect the lines which I had 
traced. All of a sudden he started back, 
and grew white as a sheet; then, taking 
off his hat, he made some strange gestures 
to me, cringing, chattering, and showing 
his teeth, and shortly departed, muttering 
something about ‘holy letters,” and talking 
to himself in a strange tongue. The words 
of the Jew were in due course of time re- 
ported to my mother, who treasured them 
in her heart, and from that moment began 
to entertain brighter hopes of her youngest 
born than she had ever before ventured to 
foster.” 
A SNAKE ADVENTURE. 

“Tt happened that my brother and my- 

self were playing one evening in a sandy 





lane, in the neighborhood of this Pett camp; 
our mother was at a slight distance. Ali of 
a sudden, a bright yellow, and to my infan- 
tine eye, beautiful and glorious, object made 
its appearance at the top of the bank from 
between the thick quickset, and, gliding 
down, ‘began to move across the lane to 
the other side, like a line of golden light. 
Uitering a cry of pleasure, I sprang for- 
ward, and seized it nearly by the middle. 
A strange sensation of numbing coldness 
seemed to pervade my whole arm, which 
surprised me the more, as the object to the: 
eye appeared so warm and sunlike. I did 
not drop it, however, but holding it up, 
looked at it intently, as its head dangled 
about a foot from my hand. It made no 
resistance; I felt not even the slightest 
struggle; but now my brother began to 
scream and shriek like one possessed. ‘O 
mother, mother !’ said he, ‘ the viper !—my 
brother has a viper in his hand! He then, 
like one frantic, made an effort to snatch 
the creature away fromme. The viper now 
hissed amain, and raised its head, in which 
were eyes like hot coals, menacing, not my- 
self, but my brother. I dropped my captive, 
for I saw my mother running towards me; 
and the reptile after standing for a moment 
nearly erect, and still hissing furiously, 
made off, and disappeared. The whole 
scene is now before me, as vividly as if it 
occurred yesterday—the gorgeous viper, 
my poor dear frantic brother, my agitated 
parent, and a frightened hen clucking under 
the bushes—and yet I was not three years. 
old. 

“Tt is my firm belief that certain indi- 
viduals possess an inherent power, or fasci- 
nation, over certain creatures; otherwise I 
should be unable to account for many feats 
which I have witnessed, and, indeed, borne 
a share in, connected with the taming of 
brutes and reptiles. I have known a savage 
and vicious mare, whose stall it was danger- 
ous to approach, even when bearing prov- 
ender, welcome, nevertheless, with .every 
appearance of pleasure, an uncouth, wiry- 
headed man, with a frightfully seamed face, 
and an iron hook supplying the place of 
his right hand, one whom the animal had 
never seen before, playfully bite his hair, 
and cover his face with gentle and endear- 
ing kisses ; and I have already stated how 
a viper would permit, without resentment, 
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one child to take it up in his hand, whilst it 
showed its dislike to the approach of an- 
other by the fiercest hissings. Philosophy 
can explain many strange things, but there 
are some which are a far pitch above her, 
and this is one.” 


HIS FIRST RIDE. 

“The cob was led forth; what a tremen- 
dous creature! I had frequently seen him 
before, and wondered at him ; he was barely 
fifteen hands, but he had the girth of a me- 
tropolitan dray-horse ; his head was small 
in comparison with his immense neck, which 
curved down nobly to his wide back; his 
chest was broad and fine, and his shoulders 
models of symmetry and strength; he stood 
well and powerfully upon his legs, which 
were somewhat short. In a word, he was 
a gallant specimen of the genuine Irish cob, 
a species at one time not uncommon, but at 
the present day nearly extinct. 

“«There! said the groom,as he looked 
at him, half admiringly, half sorrowfully, 
‘with sixteen stone on his back, he’ll trot 
fourteen miles in one hour; with your nine 
stone, some two and a half more; ay, and 
clear a six-foot wall at the end of it.’ 

“‘Tm half afraid, said I; ‘I had rather 
you would ride him,’ 

“¢Td rather so, too, if he would let me; 
but he remembers the blow. Now, don’t be 
afraid, young master, he’s longing to go out 
himself. He’s been trampling with his feet 
these three days, and I know what that 
means; he'll let any body ride him but 
myself, and thank them ; but to me he says, 
‘No, you struck me |’ 

“¢ But, said I, ‘ where’s the saddle ? 

“Never mind the saddle; if you are 
ever to be a frank rider, you must begin 
without a saddle; besides, if he felt a 
saddle, he would think you don’t trust him, 
and leave you to yourself. Now, before 
you mount, make his acquaintance—see 
there, how he kisses you and licks your face, 
and see how he lifts his foot, that’s to shake 
hands, You may trust him—now you are 
on his back at last; mind how you hold the 
bridle—gently, gently! It’s not four pair 
of hands like yours can hold him if he 
wishes to be off. Mind what I tell you— 
leave it all to him’ 

“Off went the cob at a slow and gentle 
trot, too fast and rough, however, for so 
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inexperienced a rider. I soon felt myself 
sliding off, the animal perceived it too, and 
instantly stood stone still till I had righted 
myself; and now the groom came up; 
‘When you feel yourself going, said he, 
don’t lay hold of the mane, that’s no use; 
mane never yet sa¥ed man from falling, no 
more than straw from drowning; it’s his 
sides you must cling to with your calves 
and feet, till you learn to balance yourself. 
That's it, now abroad with you; I'll bet my 
comrade a pot of beer that you'll be a 
regular rough rider by the time you come 
back,’ 

“And so it proved; I followed the 
directions of the groom, and the cob gave 
me every assistance. How easy is riding, 
after the first timidity is got over, to supple 
and youthful limbs ; and there is no second 
fear. The creature soon found that the 
nerves of his rider were in proper tone. 
Turning his head half round, he made a 
kind of whining noise, flung out a little 
foam, and set off. 

“In less than two hours I had made the 
circuit of the Devil’s Mountain, and was re- 
turning along the road, bathed with per- 
spiration, but screaming with delight ; the 
cob laughing in his equine way, scattering 
foam and pebbles to the left and right, and 
trotting at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. 

“Oh, that ride! that first ride !—most 
truly it was an epoch in my existence; and 
I still look back to it with feelings of long- 
ing and regret. People may talk of first 
love—it is a very agreeable event, I dare 
say—but give me the flush, and triumph, 
and glorious sweat of a first ride, like mine 
on the mighty cob! My whole frame was 
shaken, it is true; and during one long 
week I could hardly move foot or hand; 
but what of that? By that one trial I had 
become free, as I may say, of the whole 
equine species. No more fatigue, no more 
stiffness of joints, after that first ride round 
the Devil’s Hill on the cob.” 


HIS FIRST BOOK. 

“ Rather late in the morning I awoke ; for 
a few minutes I lay still, perfectly still; my 
imagination was considerably sobered ; the 
scenes and situations which had pleased me 
so much over night appeared to me in a far 
less captivating guise that morning. I felt 
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languid and almost hopeless—the thought, 
showever, of my situation soon roused me— 
I must make an effort to improve the pos- 
ture of my affairs ; there was no time to be 
lost ; so I sprang out of bed, breakfasted on 
bread and water, and then sat down dog- 
gedly to write the life of Joseph Sell. 

“It was a great thing to have formed my 
plan, and to have arranged the scenes in my 
head, as I had done on the preceding night. 
The chief thing requisite at present was the 
mere mechanical act of committing them to 
paper. This I did not find at first so easy 
as I could wish—I wanted mechanical skill; 
but I persevered, and before evening I had 
written ten pages. I partook of some bread 
and water; and, before I went to bed that 
night, I had completed fifteen pages of my 
life of Joseph Sell. 

“The next day I resumed my task—I 
feund my power of writing considerably in- 
creased; my pen hurried rapidly over the 
paper—my brain was in a wonderfully 
teeming state; many scenes and visions 
which I had not thought of before were 
evolved, and, as fast as evolved, written 
down ; they seemed to be more pat to my 
purpose, and more natural to my history, 
than many others which I had imagined be- 
fore, and which I made now give place to 
these newer creations: by about midnight I 
had added thirty fresh pages to my ‘ Life 
and Adventures of Joseph Sell.’ 

“The third day arose—it was dark and 
dreary out of doors, and I passed it drearily 
enough within; my brain appeared to have 
lost much of its former glow, and my pen 
much of its power; I, however, toiled on, 
but at midnight had only added seven pages 
‘to my history of Joseph Sell. 

“On the fourth day the sun shone bright- 
ly—I arose, and, having breakfasted as 
usual, I fell to work. My brain was this 
day wonderfully prolific, and my pen never 
before or since glided so rapidly over the 
paper; towards night I began to feel 
strangely about the back part of my head, 
and my whole system was extraordinarily 
affected. I likewise occasionally saw double 
—a tempter now seemed to be at work 
within me. 

“You had better leave off now for a 
short space,’ said the tempter, ‘and go out 
and drink a pint of beer ; you have still one 
thilling left—if you go on at this rate, you 
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will go mad—go out and spend sixpence, 
you can afford it, more than half your work 
is done’ I was about to obey the suggestion 
of the tempter, when the idea struck me 
that, if I did not complete the work whilst 
the fit was on me, I should never complete 
it; so I held on. I am almost afraid to 
state how many pages I wrote that day of 
the life of Joseph Sell. 

“From this time I proceeded in a some- 
what more leisurely manner ; but, as I drew 
nearer and nearer to the completion of my 
task, dreadful fears and despondencies came 
over me—It will be too late, thought I; by 
the time I have finished the work, the 
bookseller will have been supplied with a 
tale or a novel.” 

The book was sold for £20, with which 
Lavenero quitted London. 

' We give a last extract showing that all 
Bible agents are not Temperance lecturers. 


ENGLISH ALE, 


“Oh, genial and gladdening is the power 
of good ale, the true and proper drink of 
Englishmen. He is not deserving of the 
name of Englishman who speaketh against 
ale, that is good ale, like that which has 
just made merry the hearts of this poor 
family ; and yet there are beings, calling 
themselves Englishmen, who say that it is 
a sin to drink a cup of ale, and who, on 
coming to this passage will be tempted to 
fling down the book and exclaim, ‘The man 
is evidently a bad man, for behold, by his 
own confession, he is not only fond of ale 
himself, but is in the habit of tempting 
other people with it” Alas! alas! what a 
number of silly individuals there are in this 
world ; I wonder what they would have had 
me do in this instance—given the afflicted 
family a cup of cold water! Goto! They 
could have found water in the road, for 
there was a pellucid spring only a few yards 
distant from*the house, as they were well 
aware—but they wanted not water; what 
should I have given them ? meat and bread ? 
Goto! They were not hungry; there was 
stifled sobbing in their bosoms, and the first 
mouthful of strong meat would have choked 
them. What should I have given them? 
Money ? what right had I to insult them by 
offering them money? Advice! words, 
words, words; friends, there is a time for 
every thing ; there isa time for a cup of cold 
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water ; there is a time for strong meat and 
bread; there is a time for advice, and there 
is a time for ale; and I have generally 
found that the time for advice is after a cup 
of ale. I donotsay many cups; the tongue 
then speaketh more smoothly, and the ear 
listeneth more benignantly ; but why do I 
attempt to reason with you? do I not know 
you for conceited creatures, with one idea— 
and that a foolish one ;—a crotchet, for the 
sake of which ye would sacrifice any thing, 
religion if required—country! There, fling 
down my book, I donot wish ye to walk any 
farther in my company, unless you cast your 
nonsense away, which ye will never do, for 
it is the breath of your nostrils; fling down 
my book, it was not written to support a 
crotchet, for know one thing, my good 
people, I have invariably been an enemy to 
humbug.” 





Paw ant Cher. 


BY JOHN J. NEWTON. 


Tue old brook, the old brook, 

The quaint water-mill ; 
The lane alder-shaded, 

The wood and the hill ; 
Why mourn, oh, sad-hearted, 
Their glory departed ? 

They are beautiful still. 
Their birds still sing sweetly, 

Their sun still shines gay ; 
But a light from the spirit 

Hath vanished away. 


That light hath shone o’er us 
When life lay before us— 
Ere its conflict began ; 
When through that green wild wood 
In earliest childhood 
We leapt and we ran. 
Oh, lane alder-shaded ! 
Oh, brook sparkling bright! 
Your leaves are unfaded, 
Your wavelets leap light 
But the heart that adored you 
Adores you no more, 
With the fervent emotion 
And depth of devotion 
It gave you of yore. 


Where are they—the near ones, 
The loving and dear ones, 
That shone round us then ? 
Shall we go forth together 
In the glad summer weather, 
Through those green lanes again? 





Oh, dead and departed, 
And scattered afar ! 

Most dear, most sad-hearted 
Your memories are. 


And thou, little river, 
Dost sorrow that never 
Their feet walk beside thee ? 
Or that ’tis denied thee 

To mirror the sunshine 
That lit those fair faces 
With tenderest traces 

Of beauty divine? 
Oh, green lane, dost languish 
In mournfullest anguish— 
Dost sadly yearn after 
Their musical laughter ? 
Dost pine for their coming? 
Long mayest thou, then; 
They shall never go roaming 
Thy green paths again— 
Never go roaming 

At morn through the glades,. 
Or wander at gloaming 

With golden-haired maids. 


Mourn not, oh, sad-hearted, 
That standest alone, 

The loved ones departed, 
The love that is gone! 

Let thy manhood bear bravely 
The burdens of men; 

Live on, though less loved, 
Not less loving than then. 


Bear bravely—toil duly— 
Stand well in the strife ; 
With a strong arm fight truly: 

The battles of life. 
Let not hopes in the dust, 
Or affections down-trod, 
Diminish thy trust 
In the goodness of God. 


So living and loving, 

A light shall again 
Wrap hill, lane, and river 
In glory, though never 

Such glory as then: 
But a softer and calmer, 

And mellower light— 
A cloud in the day-time, 

A fire by the night— 
Shall ever be near thee, 
To succor and cheer thee, 

And guide thee aright. 


Gaze not in thy sorrow 
Yet longer, sad heart, 
Go forth! let to-morrow 
The wide earth o’erviewing,. 
Look down on thee, doing 
Right bravely thy part. 


On the hills and the glades 
The heavy mists fall ; 

And the evening shades 
Are encompassing all, 
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With a dim and uncertain 
And dreamiest sound ; 
And the dark, like a curtain, 
Descendeth around ; 
Descends on the old brook, 
The quaint water-mill, 
The lane, alder-shaded, 
The wood and the hill. 





Greenland. 


BY DR. KARL ANDREE,. 


GREENLAND appears to be a mass of large 
islands, sundered in all directions by a sea 
of sounds and channels. Composed of 
mountains, rocks, and solid ice masses, it is a 
picture of Chaos and eternal Winter. It is 
separated from the American continent by 
Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay, and the 
Arctic Ocean breaks on its eastern shore. 
Its extent to the northward and westward 
is unknown. The interior of this great 
triangular realm is totally unexplored ; the 
European settlements are scattered along 
the western coast, and contain from six to 
seven thousand inhabitants. The land is 
everywhere of a mountainous character; 
level spots are very rare, even on the coast, 
where peaks and precipitous cliffs rise 
directly from the sea, the mountain ranges 
terminating in abrupt promontories. On 
these black walls, covered only with ice 
and snow, there is no sign of vegetable 
growth; the merest moss or lichen is want- 
ing. Here a living creature is rarely to be 
seen—not a seal or a sea-gull—sometimes, 
perhaps, a solitary crow. The mountains 
do not generally exceed three thousand 
feet in height, but are crowned with eternal 
ice. The Hjortetakken (Stag-Horns) near 
Godhaab, on the western coast, attain a 
height of near 5,000 feet, and the Kunnak, 
which is about 4,000 feet in elevation, bears 
immense masses of snow and ice on its de- 
clivities. 

The interior of Greenland is a terrible 
chaos, so torn and shattered by deep fissures 
into which the sun never shines, and over 
which tremendous glaciers thrust their 
edges, that travelling is utterly impossible. 
All attempts to cross from the western to 
the eastern coast have been frustrated. The 
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bold adventurers who attempted the feat, 
found only an alternation of deep chasms 
and high crags, rocks and ice—a more 
desolate and forbidding waste than the 
islands and inlets along the sea. The 
glaciers of the interior shove themselves 
deep into the inlets and bays, and have 
completely filled many of them. In other 
places, the ice forms lofty promontories, 
reaching far into the ocean. Where the 
glacier-ice comes in contact with the salt 
water, it forms masses of every conceivable 
shape. As it gradually slides down the 
steep ledges and declivities, it is gnawed by 
the waves below, though not diminished in 
bulk, since new ice continually follows, 
building up another pile upon its ruins. 
When these projecting masses can no longer 
bear their own weight, they separate from 
the original glacier and plunge in enormous 
fragments into the sea, forming those ice- 
bergs, which are so common in the Northern 
Atlantic. In some places grand, immovable 
piles are formed, which remain through the 
summer, or entire inlets and fiords of the 
sea are arched over with glittering domes of 
ice; like the great “Ice-blink” between 
latitude 61° and 62°, which shines afar off 
like an arch of auroral light. 

The height of the icebergs often amounts 
to 1,000 feet. Many of them are formed 
high in Baffin’s Bay, float to the south, and 
are carried in such quantities upon the coast 
of Greenland by the strong southwestern 
currents, that they frequently crowd to- 
gether so as to form a solid barrier between 
that coast and Iceland. Through the whole 
summer they lie on the southern coast 
around Cape Farewell, and on the western 
coast as far as 62° and sometimes 66°: in 
September and October they disappear, but 
in January they return again. In Disco Bay 
icebergs have been measured, which stood 
800 fathoms deep in theywater, and were 
therefore more than 2,000 feet in height. 
On the eastern coast, many measure from 
120 to 150 feet above the surface of the 
water, and since only the seventh or eighth 
part is visible, the full height cannot be less 
than 1,000 feet. They are frequently a 
mile in circumference, and contain from 
1,000 to 1,500 millions of cubic feet, weigh- 
ing from 40 to 50 millions of tuns. While 
they thus float, slowly dissolving into the 
ocean, they often assume the most wonder- 
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ful forms ; they resemble palaces, cathedrals, 
and old fortresses, with gateways, windows, 
and towers, all built of spotless marble and 
shining in the sun like silver. Sometimes 
they resemble ships, trees, or beasts, or part- 
ing the light with their cubic splinters, cover 
themselves with prismatic glories. Those 
who approach them are thrilled with a 
powerful feeling of terror, for the ice-masses 
frequently crash in pieces, and as sometimes 
in the Alps the bell is taken from the neck 
of the leader mule lest its sound should start 
the sleeping avalanche, so in the Northern 
Seas the Esquimaux suspends his oar and 
makes no sound as he passes these treacher- 
ous islands of ice. 

The coast rises almost immediately from 
the sea to a height of from two to three 
thousand feet, and the damp sea-air has an 
unfavorable effect upon it. The great 
southern oceanic currents pass at some 
distance from the shores of Greenland, 
while on the other hand the. Polar currents, 
which bring down the icebergs and ice-fields, 
wash them on both sides. During the brief 
summer this ice appears in great masses ; 
in winter, it partially disappears. In 
Uppernavik, 72° 48’, the cold sometimes 
reaches to 86°, or even 48°, below zero. 
Then even the rocks burst asunder; the ice 
forms down the chimneys, hanging in an arch 
over the fire, with but a small aperture in 
the centre for the passage of the smoke. If 
meat be cooked, the outside is well done, 
while the centre is frozen to such a hardness 
that a sharp knife makes no impression on 
it. Brandy, and even alcohol congeals. into 
a thick, oily mass. A smoky vapor contin- 
ually ascends from the sea, and, caught by 
the wind, turns to millions of needles or 
points of ice. The climate of the eastern 
shore is much more severe than that of the 
western, Summer begins in June, and the 
heat soon increases to such an extent that 
sometimes the thermometer stands at 86° 
in the shade. But from April to August 
fogs are very common, and the cold wind 
sweeping over the ice makes fur clothing 
necessary. In August, the frosts appear at 
night, and snow falls occasionally, though 
it does not lie on the ground till the be- 
ginning of October. The Northern Lights 
—which were unknown in Europe before 
the year 1716—are of frequent occurrence. 
The peculiar operation of the unequal re- 
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fraction which is produced by the difference 
of temperature and density in the different 
strata of air, occasions wonderful optical de- 
lusions. The northern mirage or fluctuation 
of the horizon lifts landscapes above their 
actual place, while objects lying far below 
the reach of vision are brought into sight, 
frequently in a broken or reversed position. 
Towers, castles, and cities are charmed into 
existence, as by the Fata Morgana of Sicily. 

Tt is evident, from the disposition of 
Greenland, that its botany and zoology must 
be very limited; either differs but slightly 
from that of the neighboring island of Ice- 
land. The habitations of men are scattered 
along the coast, and do not differ in ap- 
pearance. The European settlements are 
only on the western side, generally upon 
small islands. Esquimaux dwell as far 
north as 78°—as far, that is to say, as the 
extremity of Baffin’s Bay. Sir John Ross 
found natives under the degree of 76°, who 
had come from the north. 

The Greenlanders belong decidedly to the 
Esquimaux race. Their bodily habits, their 
speech, and their manner of life demon- 
strates that they are members of that 
“Family of Polar-men,” which is found 
everywhere in the high North, from Lap- 
land to Baffin’s Bay, on the eastern coast of 
Greenland, by the sea-shore, and, it might 
almost be said, in the midst of the ice and 
snow, wherever the seal is to be found. The 
Greenland Esquimaux name themselves In- 
nuit, signifying men, or human beings. 
They seem to have made their appearance 
on the western coast in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and under the name of “ Skrallinger,” 
are mentioned in the annals of the Icelandic 
colonies in that region. They are supposed 
to have lived on the American continent at 
one time, as far south as Vinland, or New- 
England, and to have been gradually forced 
to the north by other wild races. Their 
own traditions indicate that they reached 
Greenland at a comparatively late period. 
They are of a stout build, below the medi- 
um height, have broad, flat faces, inexpres- 
sive eyes, small noses, thick under-lips, and 
coarse black hair, which hangs over their 
brown faces. Their skin is nevertheless 
rather fair than dark, but appears brown in 
consequence of its filthiness, and gives out 
a repulsive, fatty smell, which is almost 
insupportable to Europeans, In the south- 
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ern part, we see more slender figures, 
more agreeable faces, and more expressive 
eyes. 

"The Greenlander is lazy, and indifferent 
to what takes place around him, but in gen- 
eral cheerful and well-disposed. He seldom 
involves himself in a quarrel, or even comes 
to hot words. He is changeable, troubles 
himself only about his nearest interests, or 
his absolute necessities, and when he has a 
chance, delights in sleeping night and day. 
The vanity of these people is very striking. 
According to their opinion, all other people 
are inferior to them, and when they wish to 
praise a stranger, they say: “ He is as well- 
instructed as we,” or “He begins to be 
an Innuit.” Crimes or acts of violence 
seldom occur: whoever injures another is 
publicly scoffed at and scorned, for the 
Greenlanders have a strong inclination to 
satire and a biting tongue. The Norwegian 
Missionary, Egede, who settled among them 
in the year 1721, had to bear a great deal 
in the commencement of his labors. They 
compared his large nose with the Stag Horn 
peak, and when he related to them the life 
and sufferings of Christ, they remarked: 
“If He had come among us, we would have 
loved Him and been obedient to Him. 
What madmen, to slay Him who could 
give them life!” They love their near rela- 
tives, but are unfeeling in relation to their 
misfortunes, and exhibit no regret at the 
total ruin of others. 

They neither form a State, nor possess 
any Government or kind of authority what- 
ever. This is explained by the simple 
circumstance that they need nothing of the 
kind. In summer they live in tents, in 
winter in houses—or rather huts—which 
are from five to six feet high, twelve broad, 
and a hundred feet long, often containing 
several families under the same roof. The 
walls are covered on the inside with skins 
to keep out the dampness and cold air. A 
broad bench runs along the side; a kettle 
of stone or iron hangs over a train-oil 
lamp, which supplies the place of a stove or 
hearth. The windows are formed of the 
entrails of the whale and seal, instead of 
glass. The entrance is through a long, nar- 
row passage, through which the hot air 
escapes, and although there is no door, such 
a heat is kept up inside, that even in winter 
the Greenlanders go almost without clothes, 
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A European cannot exist in such filth and 
stench. 

Since the natives subsist principally upon 
the supplies which the sea affords them, 
they bestow great pains on the construction 
of their boats, which they guide and propel 
with great dexterity. The kayak, or man’s 
boat, is from twelve to fourteen feet long, 
only 18 inches broad and 12 inches deep, 
having a skeleton of wood and fish-bone, 
covered on all sides with skins made per- 
fectly water-tight, and weighing, at most, 
only thirty pounds. In the-middle is a well- 
secured opening, into which the Esquimaux 
creeps. He then fastens his coat of seal- 
skin tight around the entrance, and sits per- 
fectly dry in the middle of the sea. In his 
light skiff’ he flies as securely as a sea-gull 
over the waves, and in times of the severest 
cold is kept warm by his own fat. Even 
when the kayak is overturned, the stroke of 
an oar is sufficient to restore its equilibrium, 
but whoever loses his oar, 18 hopelessly 
lost. The wmiaks are women’s boats, twice 
as long and three or four times as broad as 
the kayaks, very elastic, but with flat 
bottoms, and therefore adapted for a quiet 
sea, They are propelled by four or five 
women, for among the Esquimaux the 
severest labors are imposed upon the female 
sex. They make clothes and boots, umiaks 
and kayaks, tan leather, build houses, pitch 
tents, cook and take care of the children, 
while the man considers it unworthy of him 
to work: his proper employment is in 
catching seals and shooting birds. Since 
there are no rich Greenlanders, the bride 
brings her husband no other dower than 


strong arms. It is, however, customary and 


proper, that after the betrothal—a matter 
in which the parents never interfere—she 
should shut herself up for several days and 
weep, or run loose among the mountains, 
whence she is brought back by the bride- 
groom. - Polygamy is allowed, but is only 
practised when the first wife remains 
barren; in which case she requests her 
husband to choose a second. If the man 
wishes to separate from his wife, he puts on 
a discontented face for a time, and leaves 
the house without saying where he is going. 
The woman understand this hint, packs 
together her property, takes her children, 
and returns to her relatives. 

The country would be uninhabitable even 





for Esquimaux, were it not for the seals, 
which are as indispensable to them as the 
reindeer to the Laplanders, Their flesh is 
eaten, their skins used for clothing and to 
cover boats and houses, while the fat fur- 
nishes light and fuel. The animal is taken 
with a harpoon, to the end of which a 
bladder is fastened. Sea-birds also serve as 
food, and sometimes the boldest oarsmen 
make chase after a whale, but only in com- 
pany with the Danes, They then wash 
themselves and put on their best clothing, 
because they think the whale would not 
suffer them to approach if they were un- 
clean. The labor of cleaning the cooking- 
utensils devolves on the wives, who, in turn, 
call in the aid of the dogs, and every thing 
is speedily licked smooth and clean. The 
bill of fare of a Greenland feast runs as 
follows: dried herrings; dried, boiled, and 
half-raw seal’s flesh; boiled sea-gulls; a 
piece of hglf-putrified whale’s tail, (the 


principal dish ;) dried salmon; dried rein- 
deer, and bilberries cooked with deer’s 
tripe and train-oil. 

The language of the Greenlanders cannot 
be otherwise than scanty and defective, 
since they possess nothing like art or enter- 


prise. They lack all words for abstract 
ideas, and they have not even any system of 
religion. They possess but few adjectives, 
but, like the other American languages, 
which are all poly-synthetic, many prefixes 
and affixes. They can, therefore, express 
a great deal in a short space, but in such a 
way that the single words appear very 
much overloaded to Europeans. The lan- 
guage is therefore extremely difficult to 
learn, as Paul Egede remarks. They have, 
however, a great wealth of words for con- 
crete objects, by which they are surrounded, 
and which belong especially to their own 
country. They reckon time by the number 
of winters, but never count beyond twenty, 
and although they trace back their genealo- 
gy through several generations, no man past 
middle life knows how old he is—more than 
twenty is “much, very much, not to be 
counted.” They had no idea of writing, 
before the arrival of the Missionaries. The 
slight exhibition which they make of re- 
ligious ideas, is quite primitive and un- 
shaped. They have in their language no 
word for God, and they never pray; but 
they have a glimmering belief in the 
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existence of the soul. Torngarsuk, their 
Good Spirit, is about the size of a man’s 
finger, and mortal. Many also represent 
him as a white bear, or a giant with one 
arm. Beside this powerful spirit, there are 
smaller spirits for water, fire, and air. Torn- 
garsuk has a wife or mother, who is the in- 
corporation of the Spirit of Evil. She lives 
on the bottom of the sea, guarded by seals, 
and has power over the fishes. 

This mythology is still further enlarged 
and decorated by the angekokks, or magi- 
cians, who have great influence over the 
people, pronouncing oracles, foretelling 
changes of the weather, and performing 
incantations for the sick. They use a pecu- 
liar dialect among themselves, which the 
people do not understand, all the words 
being metaphorical, or used in a reversed 
sense, in their charms and _ incantations. 
These magicians entertain the belief that 
they see witches in the dark, who have 
horns and are black from the fingers to the 
elbows. ‘Though generally so mild and 
gentle, the Greenlanders treat suspected 
witches with the greatest barbarity. An 
illiseetsook, as such a person is called, is torn 
out of the house or tent, stabbed and cut in 
pieces, each one concerned in the act de- 
vouring a piece of the heart, in order that 
the spirit of the victim shall not return to 
plague him. An old woman, who lacks a 
natural protector, is generally declared a 
witch. The natives also believe in tornaks, 
or guardian spirits, and wear as amulets 
around their necks, the jaw-bones of foxes, 
crows’ heads, falcon claws, and the like. It 
is very difficult for them to be satisfied with 
the promise of the Christian heaven, since 
it does not contain what they most value— 
seals, They believe that every thing they 
see in heaven or on earth, had its origin in 
their country. The arch of heaven turns 
round on the pivot of a high, sharp peak, 
far to the north; the Great Bear they com- 
pare to a sort of bench, on which they fasten 
their ropes and harpoons for the capture of 
seal; the belt of Orion consists of Green- 
landers, who were placed there because they 
could not find the way to their own country ; 
the Pleiades are howling dogs, which sur- 
round a white bear. The red stars take 
their color from eating seals’ livers, the white 
from eating seals’ brains; the Northern 
Lights are caused by the souls of the dead 
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playing at ball. In the sky there is an im- 
mense lake, confined by a dam; when the 
water overflows this dam, it rains, and if the 
dam should break, heaven would fall and 
crush the earth. 

As far as the influence of the Moravians 
extends, these ideas have for the most part 
disappeared, as well as the magicians who 
taught them. Although the Christianity of 
the converted Greenlanders is still very 
rude and limited, the labors of the zealous 
missionaries have borne good fruit. In ad- 
dition to the Gospel, the latter teach what- 
ever handicrafts the Esquimaux are capable 
of learning, and protect them against impo- 
sition in their trade with foreigners. When 
Egede came to Greenland, where before 
him the Dutch whalers had occasionally 
visited the coast, the natives remarked: 
“Why are not the Dutch as willing as you 
are, to teach us about God? Their only 
speech is ‘meat! meat! the kettle full!” 
The trade with Greenland is now carried 
on by the Danes, who send thither annually 
half a dozen vessels. They take ammu- 
nition, knives, axes, needles, arrow-heads, 
some linen and woollen wares, cloth, tobacco, 
meal, tea, and coffee, and bring back in re- 
turn, eider-down, seal-skins, whale’s teeth, 
furs, fish-bone, and train-oil. The sale of 
brandy is prohibited. The entire import 
and export trade of Greenland amounts to 
about $200,000 annually. 








Che “Bow” ond the “Why.” 


BY TENNYSON, 


I am any man’s suitor, 
If any one will be my tutor: 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fast, 
In time there is no present, 
In eternity no fature— 
In eternity no past. 


We laugh, we cry, we are born, we die, 

Who will riddle me the how and the why? 

The bulrush nods unto its brother, 

The wheat-ears whisper to each other: 

What is it they say? What do they there ? 

Why two and two make four? Why round is not 
square ? 

Why the rocks stand still, and the light clouds fly ? 

Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows 
sigh ? 
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Why deep is not high, and high is not deep? 
Whether we wake, or whether we sleep? 
Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 

How you are you? 

Who will riddle me the how and the why? 


The world is somewhat, it goes on somehow ; 
But what is the meaning of then and now ? 

+ I feel there is something; but how and what? 
I know there is somewhat, but what and why ? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be [. 


The little bird pipeth, “ Why, why!” 
In the summer-woods when the sun falls low, 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bough, 
And stares in his face and shouts, “ How, how !” 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twi- 
light, 
And chants, “ How, how!” the whole of the night. 
Why the life goes when the blood is spilt? 
What the life is? Where the soul may lie? 
Why a church is with a steeple built; 
And a house with a chimney-pot ? 
Who will riddle me the how and the what? 
Who will riddle me the what and the why? 








From the London “ Literary Gazette.” 


Robert Southey. 


HIS COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


We are told by M. Sismondi that for 
twenty years of ‘his life he had never la- 
bored less than eight hours a day upon his 
celebrated “ History of the Italian Repub- 
lics.” No sooner was it finished than he be- 
gan his “History of France,” and continued 
to work upon it at the same rate for twenty- 
four years more. Thus out of a literary life 
which extended through half a century, 
above forty years of unintermitting toil 
were spent in the production of these two 
histories. It is with literature as with 
buildings,—we commend the massive struc- 
tures of a former period and condemn the 
flimsy erections of our own, forgetful that 
the apparent superiority of the past arises 
from the fact that what was flimsy has per- 
ished, and what is massive remains. Not- 
withstanding that ours is called a desultory 
age, no generation has produced a man with 
the powers of Sismondi, who has exhibited 
such long and exclusive devotion to a single 
pursuit. If the great historian has proved 
that France can still give birth to untiring 
students, Southey has shown that England 
is not less prolific. His industry was equal, 
though his pursuits were more varied. He 
began to be an author in his early spring, 
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and an author he continued to the winter of 
his days. Through that long interval a 
book or a pen was always in his hand; he 
was either appropriating the knowledge of 
others, or dispensing his own. As he usually 
carried a volume in his walks, his very re- 
creation, as Pope said of himself, resembled 
that of the shopkeeper, who paces to and 
fro before his door, and minds his business 
all the while. The number of subjects to 
which he gave a concurrent and zealous 
attention, was truly surprising. He was 
like one of those conduits of the olden 
time, which on festive occasions sent forth 
various streams of different wine. Scott 
had a far brighter genius, a readier pen, 
and powers more versatile, but the labors 
of Scott, except at the close of his life, 
were slight in comparison with the labors 
of Southey. The water gushed freely from 
the former as from a perennial fountain — 
the latter fetched it from the well, and 
spent much of his time in filling the bucket. 
This literary labor was the luxury of his 
life. While he tugged at the oar like a gal- 
ley-slave, he felt the exhilaration of a man 
who is rowing for amusement. He would 
not, he said, accept ten thousand pounds to 
forego his pursuit, for twice ten thousand 


would be insufficient to purchase one half 


of the pleasure. Even his task-work he 
preferred to all professions and trades, “It 
is better,” he writes, “than pleading in a 
court of law, or being called up at midnight 
to a patient ; it is better than being a soldier 
or a sailor; better than calculating profits 
and loss on a counter; better, in short, than 
any thing but independence.” There were 
times when his head and hand grew weary, 
but his abiding feeling was one of ‘ssatisfac- 
tion. “Had I,” he wrote towards the end 
of his career, “kept the path wherein I was 
placed, I might have been a bishop at this 
day, and therefore I bless God even for hay- 
ing gone astray, since my aberrations have 
terminated in leading me toa happier, a 
safer, and a more useful station.” When 
Buffon declared that the delights of compo- 
sition had often enticed him to pass fourteen 
hours in transport at his desk, he spoke 
Southey’s impressions as truly as his own. 
Society had nocharms to seduce the laureate 
from his beloved books. Rather he re-echoed 
the saying of the French physician, Morin, 
—“Those who visit me do me an honor,— 
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those who stay away confer on me a favor.” 
Not that churlishness was an ingredient in 
his nature. His dislike was to the restraint 
and excitement of company,—to the talk 
without sense, and the compliments with- 
out sincerity ; but never did there live a 
more generous and affectionate being, one 
with higher claims to the attachment of his 
friends and the love of his family. If the: 
old students had the strength of the oak, 
they had also its nodosities, In Southey 
there was the union of a scholar’s head and 
a woman’s heart. 

The majority of enthusiasts are given to 
undervalue all pursuits except their own. 
Newton considered poetry to be nonsense, 
antiquities he thought contemptible, and the- 
controversy of Bentley and Hare on the 
comedies of Terence, he termed a squabble 
about a play-book. Southey, who admitted 
the use of science, had, on his part, a low 
and very unjust opinion of scientific men. 
But the most signal instance of this narrow- 
ness of mind was his declaration that litera- 
ry was the only valuable fame. Cowley 
thought otherwise. He preferred the glory 
which was the shadow of virtue, and though 
he confessed it did no good to the body it 
accompanied, he believed it efficacious, like- 
the shadow of St. Peter, to cure the dis- 
eases of others. Scott, again, thought other- 
wise. To have done things worthy to be 
written, he held a far higher merit than 
merely to have written things worthy to be 
read. His biographer, who states this, saw 
him twice betray painful emotion when his 
works were said to reflect honor on the age 
which had produced the steam-engine of 
Waitt, and the safety-lamp of Davy. Cow- 
ley and Scott decided against themselves, 
and it is probable that Scott may have de- 
cided wrong; but whatever glory is best, 
there can be no pretence for Southey’s idea 
that literature alone deserves to be crowned. 
There have been sovereigns, statesmen, war- 
riors, patriots, philanthropists, judges, phy- 
sicians, naturalists, painters, sculptors, who 
have merited and obtained the homage of 
posterity, and if hereafter Arthur Welles- 
ley, Duke of Wellington, should have a 
place in the Temple of Fame, we cannot 
persuade ourselves that Robert Southey, 
poet-laureate will have any great reason to 
be ashamed of his company. Every profes- 
sion has its particular temptations, and an 















is a common failing of literary men. From 
this circumstance of their loving dearly to 
have an altar for their pedestal, and wor- 
shippers kneeling round it, Horace Walpole 
found them pleasanter to read than to know. 
Southey, to be-sure, fancied that he hated 
incense, and yet his published works and 
private letters are full of self-flattery. 
While the public were bidding him to go 
and sit down lower, he was placing himself 
in one of the highest rooms. This can never 
be decent. Accius the poet, a little man, 
put up a huge statue of the diminutive ori- 
ginal in thé Temple of Muses, and though 
Accius had been Virgil, the vanity of the 
act would have tarnished his renown. “ If,” 
remarks Dryden, “a man speaks ever so 
little of himself, in my opinion that little is 
too much.” “The less you say of your own 
greatness,” observed Bacon to Coke, “the 
more I shall think of it.” Humility is the 
shading which gives lustre to excellence. 
The actor who applauded his own perform- 
ance would run a risk of being laughed at 
or hissed by the audience. 

The changes of creed, ecclesiastical and 
civil, through which Southey passed, were 
marked by the self-sufficiency which was 
his principal weakness. “ Would to God,” 
said Averroes, regretting the faults of his 
youth, “that I had been born old!” But 
since that is impossible, nobody except the 
fool will be consistent in his notions, for to 
live unaltered is not to profit by experience. 
Southey began at one end, and finished at 
the other, having travelled so slowly, that 
he was near the termination of his career 
before he had arrived at a goal which is 
the starting-place of thousands. But though 
this shows that in matters of church and 
state he was devoid of depth and sagacity, 
there is nothing to blame. The error was 
his intolerance in judging the convictions 
and changes of others. No man whose 
mind developed differently from his own 
could possibly be sincere. He might pass 
from north to south with the laureate’s ap- 
probation, as long as he kept in an onward 
direction ; but once let him fear that he had 
mistaken the path, and return on his foot- 
steps, and he had forfeited his claims to the 
commonest honesty. As with individuals, 
so with opinions. He spoke, he said, on 
moral and political subjects in the very gall 
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overweening sense of their own importance 
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of bitterness, and expected to carry the 
habit to the grave. They were just the 
subjects on which his experience of his fal- 
libility should have taught him to speak 
with humility and mistrust, In literature, 
the taste of his youth was, in essential re- 
spects, the taste of his age ; and here, where 
he might have spoken with the authority of 
a master, he was in general the gentlest and 
most considerate of critics. It is singular 
enough how often we select the rotten 
bough of the tree for a specimen of our 
strength. The wise have their follies, the 
good have their vices; but when we call to 
mind his profuse liberality, his ardent af- 
fection, his gentle disposition, his cheerful- 
ness in toil, his patience in disappointment, 
his integrity amid temptation, we are free 
to confess that the merits of Southey out- 
weigh his defects as much as the metal out- 
weighs the rust upon its surface. Unfortu- 
nately, the son, with all his filial reverence, 
has not done justice to his father. To 
reveal foibles, we acknowledge, is the duty 
of a biographer. If characters are to be 
preserved, they should be depicted as they 
were, or lives would be no better than am- 
plified epitaphs. But Mr. C. Southey has 
left defects in the foreground, and cast 
the virtues into the shade. The notices of 
a generosity, which would have redeemed a 
hundred errors, are so sparing and casual, 
that unless others had been more communi- 
cative, we should with difficulty have di- 
vined it. The “Life and Correspondence” 
is a very interesting work, and will be read 
and valued by every lover of literature; 
but as yet the “Correspondence” alone has 
appeared-—the “ Life” remains to be written. 
The son of one of the best biographers in 
the language seems never to have formed 
the remotest idea of the nature of his task. 
There is no attempt to detail the history of 
his father’s mind,—to trace his progress 
from republican to ultra-Tory, from Socinian 
to champion of the Church of England ;— 
there is no summary of the criticism his 
works drew forth, no effort made to esti- 
mate their beauties and defects; no remi- 
niscences have been collected from surviving 
friends, nor the materials used which were 
already before the world; no sketches are 
given of the persons among whom he lived, 
nor any thing, in short, besides half-a-dozen 
pages on the laureate’s habita The single 
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conception which Mr. OC. Southey appears to 
have formed of his father’s biography is 
summed up in the line— 


“Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.” 


And yet in Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” which 
he has quoted more than once, he had a per- 
fect. model by which to work. There he 
would have seen the author and the man in 
every stage of his career, and in every ca- 
pacity of his existence,—Scott in his study 
aud in court—in his family and in society— 
in his favorite haunts and lightest amuse- 
ments. There he would have seen him in 
the exact relation in which he stood to his 
children, his intimates, his acquaintances, 
and dependants,—the central figure, and the 
circle which surrounded it, (Constable, the 
Ballantynes, Erskine, Terry, and a score or 
two besides,) all drawn with such individual- 
ity of feature, and all painted in such vivid 
colors, that we seem not to be moving among 
the shadows of the dead,. but to live with 
the men themselves. And that nothing 
might be wanting to complete the portrait, 
even localities are described in words which 
so speak to the mind, that, unbidden, it 
summons up the objects to the eye. The 
entire biographical literature of Europe has 
nothing to compare with the “ Life of Scott,” 
either in the conception of the plan, or in 
the skill with which the artist has executed 
his design. The similarity of the materials 
upon which he was to work,—a fragment 
of,an autobiography and a mass of corre- 
spondence—the points of resemblance be- 
tween the men,—both of them poets, his- 
torians, and reviewers, and both supplying 
the same generation with incessant publica- 
tions—all conspire to render it unaccount- 
able that the example set in the biography 
of Scott should have been totally lost on 
the biographer of Southey. There are parts 
of the parallel more pathetic. Both heroes 
found that the path of life lies at the outset 
through a garden, and then through a 
wilderness; both wore out their faculties 
with over-exertion, lavishing the capital in- 
stead of keeping to the interest ; and both, 
when they grew too faint to proceed, were 
too resolute to stop. The glories of Scott’s 
career, and the energy and gayety of his 
noble nature, are related in a tone as genial 
as the facts; and when the master changes 
his hand, first to depict the brave man strug- 
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gling with adversity, and next his growing 
exhaustion, as he continues to front and stem 
the sea of troubles, and, above all, when he 
shows us the mind o’erthrown, and, draw- 
ing aside the curtain, discloses the bed of 
death, we question whether a second nar- 
rative could be found so exquisite in taste, 
so powerful in description, so heart-rending 
in its pathos, Mr, C, Southey still owes a 
debt to his father and the world, and we trust 
he will qualify himself by a diligent perusal 
of our great biographies to pay it hereafter. 
When he is settled in his vicarage—we hope 
it is a good one—he should prepare us a 
second installment of the letters, and the first 
of the life. 

Southey, as an author, had a twofold ob- 
ject—to earn bread and fame. He never 
managed to amalgamate the tasks, and since 
he could not relinquish the one, and would 
not the other, he was always exposed to a 
double toil, The booksellers offered prizes 
for shooting light arrows, and Southey 
imagined there was greater glory in throw- 
ing a heavy bar. His original ambition was 
to sit with Homer and Milton, and when the 
public, who kept the door, refused him ad- 
mittance, he reposed on the belief that the 
keys would pass to a wiser generation, who 
would be proud to let him in. Continued 
apathy on the part of the world abated his 
confidence, and he began to predict that al- 
though he had done enough to be remem- 
bered among poets, it was among historians 
that he should meet with his highest renown. 
The second throw was more unlucky than 
the first ; his poems had admirers, his his- 
tories had none.’ That future juries will 
cancel the verdict is very. unlikely. Of all 
the appeals from the judgments of contem- 
poraries, not half a dozen in the annals of 
the world have been reversed by posterity. 
Time has laid many reputations in the dust, 
but has seldom raised one out of it. Now 
that readers are legion, there is less chance 
than ever that injustice should be done, and 
already we find that the new age, before 
which Southey stands, confirms the decree of 
the old. The state of literature when most 
of his poems were published was certainly 
unfavorable to great success. Between 
Thalaba and Madoc appeared the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” and the comparatively 
feeble notes of Southey were drowned in 
the animated and exciting strains of the 
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aged harper. Before Scott had satiated the 
ears of his audience, the daring spirit of 
Byron awoke the lyre, and for a long time 
remained lord of the ascendant. But the 
poems of Wordsworth, which were under 
greater disadvantages, because more un- 
adorned than those of the laureate, have 
made their way to popular favor, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his brother bard 
would with equal merit have had equal 
fame. With many of the faculties of a poet, 
Southey was deficient in that “energy 
divine” which is the soul of song. His 
larger pieces have numerous passages of 
beautiful description, of tenderness, and of 
eloquence, but taken as a whole they are 
languid and tedious, They are intended to 
be poems of character and action, and -have 
neither stirring incident nor dramatic power. 
Roderick is the personage who is the far- 
thest removed from the cold abstractions in 
which Southey deals, but contrast him with 
Hamlet, and the narrowness of the concep- 
tion is at onceapparent. Both are absorbed 
in a single passion, but Hamlet changes with 
every scene, is always another and always 
the same, while Roderick’s sermons are 
mere repetitions of his opening discourse. 
None of these poems have much novelty of 
sentiment; the language is flowing, but 
few of the phrases are particularly feli- 
citous ; the verse is smooth, but never attains 
to a luxury of sound. A general criticism 
must fail to do justice to occasional parts, 
though it will still be true that good pas- 
sages and a great poem are widely different 
things. The neglect of the histories is easily 
explained, Southey had a fondness for 
whimsical knowledge and infinitesimal facts. 
He made no distinction between the sand on 
the shore and its smooth pebbles and pretty 
shells. Wearisome details, though told in 
an elegant but not an animated style, have 
no chance of being heard by a feverish age. 
There have been men of less talent who 
have succeeded better because their tastes 
were in harmony with those of the world. 
His want of tact, in this respect, was really 
extreme. The opening volumes of “The 
Doctor” excited great and just admiration 
for the exceeding beauty of the moral re- 
flections, the domestic scenes, and the 
sketches of the manners of by-gone days, 
and hardly less censure for the ponderous 
nonsense and childish follies to which the 
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beauties were joined. Instead of eschewing 
the dullness and puerilities in succeeding 
volumes, he went on diminishing what was 
excellent, and multiplying what was worth- 
less, till he had almost ruined the reputation 
of a work, which in its earlier parts is, per- 
haps, the happiest production of his pen. 

The essays and biographies to which 
Southey owed his subsistence have hitherto 
remained the proudest monuments of his 
fame. They are not, indeed, conspicuous for 
profound maxims or accurate reasoning. It 
was impossible they should; for he con- 
fessed to Coleridge that he could never en- 
gage in regular trains of thought unless the 
pen was in his hand. “They then flow as 
fast as did the water from the rock in Horeb, 
but without that wand the source is dry.” 
The works of the man who only thinks 
while he writes must be more remarkable 
for the extent of the superficies than for the 
depth of the strata. But his mind was 
quick, his knowledge abundant, his feelings 
delightful. His style, though somewhat 
wanting in vigor, was eminently pleasing, 
and exactly suited for an easy narrative. 
He had the art of dove-tailing disjointed 
materials ; he put every thing in its place, 
and had a place for every thing. The com- 
bined result was a charming essay, which 
always informed without tasking the mind, 
flowing along like a rippling stream, that 
sparkles gently as it goes, and reveals 
through its lucid waters a variegated bed, 
and not unsparingly dotted with lustrous 
stones. Poetry, Southey insisted, must be 
studied as an art. He had submitted to the 
discipline, and could tell every master by 
whom he had been formed, from Spenser 
down to Bowles. But style in prose, he 
maintained, was a natural gift, and that 
those wrote best who thought about it least. 
Thus he is a singular instance of an author 
whose success was in the inverse ratio to 
his efforts. What he elaborated for immor- 
tality are the least admired of his works, 
and the verse which he cultivated with so 
much pains is eclipsed by the prose that 
sprang spontaneously from the soil. 

The grand object which Southey proposed 
to himself was to earn an enduring name, 
The prospect is dazzling ; but near observa- 
tion will make wise men pause before they 
strip for the race. The prize is hard to win, 
hard to keep, hardest of all to enjoy. The 
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chaplet on the side which is turned to the 
public may show roses alone, but there are 
thorns enough in the interior circle which 
presses on the brow. Toil and disappoint- 
ment attend the outset of the career, and 
when success begins, envy and detraction 
follow close behind. The same ambition 
which makes the aspirant desire to rise, 
makes former equals desire to keep him 
down. When, at last, he is high enough for 
public applause, he is equally a mark for 
public censure, Then, too, commence anew 
set of jealousies between him and his 
brethren of the irritable race. He gets 
many a pat on the shoulder, but he has 
many a stroke of the whip. “I have con- 
sidered it well,” says Sydenham, “and find 
celebrity to be lighter than a feather or a 
bubble.” . With more truth it might be 
asserted that it is heavier than lead. “I 
intend,” wrote Newton, when his glorious 
discoveries began to excite the hostility of 
rivals, “I intend to have done with matters 
of philosophy. I blame my own impru- 
dence for parting with so substantial a 
blessing as my quiet to run after a shadow.” 
“You see what fame is!” wrote Lord 


Byron to a friend. “I don’t know what 
others feel, but I am always the lighter 
when I have got rid of mine. It sits on me 
like the armor on the Lord Mayor’s cham- 


pion.” But thousands labor to forge the 
chains so glittering to the beholder, and so 
oppressive to the wearer, because they see 
the glitter,and have never experienced the 
weight. 

Southey, who lived in privacy, avoided 
many of the inconveniences which celebrity 
brings. His principal passion was for 
posthumous renown. He had never felt 
the force of Sydenham’s question, “ What 
will it profit me when I am gone that eight 
letters of the alphabet should be pronounced 
in the séquence which form my name ?” 
But all, at least, might be expected to 
remember that if the good is written in 
brass, the evil will not be written in sand. 
Faults and follies are exposed to the gaze of 
an inquisitive world, and commented upon 
with a freedom which would be far from 
soothing to ambitious minds, Logi Bacon, 
in his will, bequeathed his “name and 
memory to the next age;” but it would 
afford him small satisfaction that: the pos- 
terity which acknowledged him to be “the 
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brightest and the wisest,” should also pro- 
nounce him “the meanest of mankind.” 
The great poet to whom we are indebted 
for this terse character of the great philoso- 
pher, writhed when he read a pamphlet of 
Cibber against himself, and his anguish 
would not be diminished if he could rise to 
read the powerful and sarcastic sketch in 
which the anecdote is preserved. A few of 
the older worthies have escaped through 
our ignorance of their lives. But modern 
curiosity suffers nothing to lie hid; and 
every pedestal which is newly erected in 
the Temple of Fame has a pillory at its 
side. The assiduity of Curll in publishing 
memoirs and letters, made Arbuthnot call 
him “a new terror of death.” This posthu- 
mous’martyrdom has now become part of 
the stipulated price which talent and genius 
pay for celebrity. When the eyes are fixed 
emulously upon the medal stamped with its 
laurelled head, it is not amiss to turn up 
the under side and show the reverse. 

We have dwelt upon the author till we 
have left no space to do justice to his book. 
This must form the subject of a second 
notice. 
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THERE was a cheerless fire in an empty room, 
On a cold December day, 

And the biting wind, through a broken pane, 
Had cruelly forced its way ; 

The chill of coming death was without, 
The sky looked gloomy and drear, 

And the feathery snow-flake fell thick to earth, 
Meet shroud for the dying year. 


And ladies wrapped in warm furs went past, 
And men muffled up to the chin, 

And the heart of the city beat quick and fast, 
And noisier grew the din; 

And children went up and down the street, 
And tiny snow balls tossed, 

And delicate women and gray-haired men 
Rejoiced in the coming frost. 


Still by the cheerless fire in that empty room, 
On that cold December day, 

There sat and sewed from morn to night, 
One prematurely gray ; 

She rises some hours before the dawn, 
From a short and troubled doze, 

And through Winter’s cold and Summer's heat, 
She sits in that room and sews. 
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She hears the sound of no friendly voice, 
She meets no loving smile, 
More lone in that peopled solitude 
Than Crusoe in his isle. 
She sees the gay and happy pass, 
And she hears the ceasless stir, 
And she knows not one in these laughing groups 
Bestows a thought on her. 


And there, from morn to eve, she plies 
That bit of shining steel, 

‘And grudges the few short moments she gives 
To snatch a scanty meal. 

To make up lost time more rapidly move 
Those fingers, shrivelled and thin, 

For she measures her life by the yard she sews, 
Her eras are work turned in. 


And Winter passed with its frost and snow, 
And Spring with its budding leaves ; 

And Time in his fervid glory came on, 
With his wealth of Summer eves ; 

And out to the open country parts 
The human tide o’erflows ; 

But still through the long, bright Summer days, 
She sits in that room and sews. 


Some are up on the breezy mountain-top, 
Some down on the grassy lea, 

Some sauntering along the pebbly beach, 
Some are out on the open sea— 

‘And rivers roll on, through meadows green, 
And the gentle south wind blows, 

-And wild flowers blossom in shady nooks, 
While she sits in that room and sews. 


And her thoughts ; oh, who can tell her thoughts, 
As the needle goes out and in; 
‘Though calm and motionless, there she sits, 
Her mind is busy within ; 
For many a bitter question then, 
Her overcharged heart will ask, 
‘As with aching head, and dazzled eyes, 
She plods at her weary task. 


“If Joy and Pain, in this nether world, 
Must fairly balanced be, 
‘Oh, why not some of the pain to them, 
And some of the joy to me ?”’ 
But she chid that bitter feeling down, 
And knelt, and I heard her say : 
“The night cometh on when no man can work, 
Let me work while it is day.” 
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Auvergne, a place famous all over the 
world for its college and its caldrons. 
Jeannot was the son’ of a very renowned 
mule-driver ; Colin owed his existence to 
an honest laborer in the neighborhood, who 
cultivated the earth with the help of four 
mules, and who, after he had paid the poll- 
tax, the military-tax, the royal-tax, the 
excise-tax, the shilling-in-the-pound; the cap- 
itation, and the twentieths, did not find 
himself over-rich at the year’s end. 

Jeannot and Colin were very pretty lads 
for Auvergnians: they were remarkably 
attached to each other, and enjoyed together 
those little confidentialities, and those snug 
familiarities, which men always recollect 
with pleasure when they afterwards meet in 
the world. 

The time dedicated to their studies was 
just upon the eve of elapsing, when a tailor 
brought Jeannot a velvet coat of three 
colors, with a Lyons waistcoat made in the 
first taste; the whole was accompanied 
with a letter directed to Monsieur de la 
Jeannotiere. Colin could not help admiring 
the coat, though he was not at all envious of 
it; but Jeannot immediately assumed an 
air of superiority which perfectly distressed 
his companion. From this moment Jeannot 
studied no more; he admired himself in the 
glass, and despised the whole world. Soon 
after a valet-de-chambre arrives post-haste, 
bringing a second letter, which was addressed 
to Monsieur the Marquis de la Jeannotiere ; 
it was an order from Monsieur the father, 
that Monsieur the son, should set out for 
Paris directly. Jeannot ascended the chaise, 
and stretched out his hand to Colin with a 
smile of protection sufficiently dignified ; 
Colin felt his own insignificance and burst 
into tears: Jeannot departed in all his 
glory. 

Those readers who like to be instructed 
as well as amused, must know that Monsieur 
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It is well now and then to refresh one’s memory 
of those old tales which carry a wholesome moral ; 
and in this view, we give here a translation of a fa- 
vorite story of VoLTaiRg. 


Many credible persons have seen Jeannot 
and Colin of the village of Issoire in 





J ot, the father, had very rapidly ac- 
quired a most immense fortune by business. 

Do you ask how it is one makes a great 
fortune? It is because one ‘is fortunate. 
Monsieur Jeannot was handsome, and so 
was his wife, who had still a certain bloom 
about her} They came up to Paris on 
account of a law-suit, which ruined’ them; 
when fortune, who elevates and depresses 
mankind at will, presented them to the 
wife of a contractor for the army-hospitals, 
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a man of very great talent, who could boast 
of having killed more soldiers in one year 
than the cannon had blown up in ten. 

Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife 
pleased the contractor. Jeannot soon had 
his share in his patron’s enterprise ; and 
afterwards entered into other speculations, 
When once you are in the current of the 
stream, you have nothing to do but to leave 
your bark to itself; you will make an im- 
mense fortune without much difficulty, The 
mob on the bank, who see you ‘scud along 
in full sail, open their eyes with astonish- 
ment; they are at a loss to conjecture how 
you came by your prosperity; they envy 
you at all events, and write pamphlets 
against you, which you never read. This'is 
just what happened to Jeannot the father, 
who quickly became Monsieur de la Jean- 
notiere, and who, having purchased a mar- 
quisite at the end of six months, took Mon- 
sieur the Marquis his son from school, to 
introduce him into the fashionable world of 
Paris. 

Colin, always affectionate, sent a letter of 
compliment to his old school-fellow, in 
which he wrote his “these lines to congrat- 
ulate” him. The little Marquis returned no 
answer ; Colin was perfectly ill with morti- 
fication. 

The father and mother provided a tutor 
for the young Marquis. This tutor, who 
was a man of fashion, and who knew noth- 
ing, of course could teach nothing to his 
pupil Monsieur wished his son to learn 
Latin; Madame wished him not: accord- 

_ingly they called in as arbitrator an author, 
who was at that time celebrated for some 
very pleasing works. He was asked to 
dinner. The master of the house began by 
asking him: “Monsieur, as you understand 
Latin, and are a courtier—” “TI, sir, under- 
stand Latin? not a word,” replied the wit, 
“and very glad am I that I don’t; for there 
is not a doubt but a man always speaks his 
own language the better, when his studies 
are not divided between that and foreign 
languages : look at all our ladies, is not their 
vivacity more elegant than that of the men ? 
Their letters, are they not written with a 
hundred times the animation? , Now all 
this superiority they possess from nothing 
else but their not understanding Latin.” 

“There now! was not I in the right?” 
said Madame: “I wish my son to be a wit, 
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that he may make a figure in the world; 
and you see if he learns Latin he is inevit- 
ably lost. Are comedies or operas played 
in Latin? In a law-suit, does any’ one 
plead in Latin? Do we make love in 
Latin?” Monsieur, dazzled by all this ratio- 
cination, gave his judgment; when it was 
finally determined that the young Marquis 
should not lose his time in becoming ac- 
quainted with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. 
But then what was he to learn? for he must 
know something: could not he be shown 
a little geography? “ What would that 
serve ?” replied the tutor: “ when Monsieur 
the Marquis goes. to any of his estates, 
won't the postillions know which way to 
drive him? They'll certainly take care not 
to go out of their way; one has no need of 
a quadrant to travel with; and a man may 
go from Paris to Auvergne very commodi- 
ously, without having the least idea of what 
latitude he is under.” 

“ You are right,” replied the father ; “ but I 
have somewhere heard of a very beautiful 
science, which is called astronomy, I think.” 
“The more’s the pity then,” cried the tutor ; 
“does any one regulate himself by the stars 
in this world? and is it necessary that Mon- 
sieur the Marquis should murder himself by 
calculating an eclipse, when he will find its 
very point of time in the almanac, a book 
which will teach him moreover the movable 
feasts and fasts, the age of the moon, and that 
of all the princesses in Europe.” Madame was 
entirely of the tutor’s opinion ;~ the little 
Marquis was overjoyed ; the father was very 
much undecided. “What must my son 
learn then?” said he. “To make himself 
agreeable :—if,” replied the friend whom 
they had consulted, “he knows but how to 
please, he knows every thing; that is in an 
art he can learn from his mother, without 
giving the least trouble either to that master 
or this.” 

At this speech, Madame embraced the 
polite ignoramus, and said to him, “It is 
very plain, sir, that you are the most learned 
man in the whole world; my son will owe 
his entire education to you: however, I con- 
ceive that it will be as well if he should 
know a little of history.” “Alas! Madame, 
what is that good for?” replied he: “there 
is nothing either so pleasing or so instructive 
as the history of the day ; all ancient history, 
as one of our wits observes, is nothing but a 
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preconcerted fable ; and as for modern, it is 
a chaos which no one can disintricate : what 
does it signify to Monsieur your son that 
Charlemagne instituted the twelve peers of 
France, and that his successor was a stut- 
terer ?” ‘ 

“Nothing was ever better said,” cried the 
tutor; “the spirits of children are over- 
whelmed with a mass of useless knowledge ; 
but of all absurd sciences, that which, in my 
opinion, is the most likely to stifle the spark 
of genius, is geometry. This ridiculous 
science has for its object surfaces, lines, and 
points, which have no existence in nature ;” 
ten thousand crooked lines are by the mere 
twist of imagination made to pass between 
a circle and a right line that touches it, 
although in reality it is impossible to draw 
a straw between them. In short, geometry 
is nothing but an execrable joke.” 

Monsieur and Madame did not understand 
too much of what the tutor said; but they 
were entirely of his opinion. 

“ A nobleman like Monsieur the Marquis,” 
continued he, “ought not to dry up his 
brains with such useless studies; if at any 
time he has occasion for one of your sublime 
geometricians to draw the plan of his estates, 
can’t money buy him a surveyor? or if he 
wishes to unravel the antiquity of his no- 
bility, which rises to the most obscure times, 
can’t he send for a benedictine? And it is 
the same in every other art. A young lord, 
born under a lucky star, is neither painter, 
musician, architect, nor sculptor: but he 
makes all those arts flourish in proportion 
as his magnificence encourages them ; and it 
is much better to patronize than to exercise 
them. Enough that Monsieur the Marquis 
has a taste ; let artists work for him: it is 
in this we have so great reason to say, that 
men of quality (I mean those who are very 
rich) know every thing, without having 
learned any thing; because in fact they at 
least know how to judge of every thing 
which they order and pay for.” 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the 
conversation. “You have very justly re- 
marked, Madame, that the great end of man 
is to rise in society: seriously now, is it by 
science that success is to be obtained? Does 
any man in company even so much as think 
of talking about geometry? Is a man of 
fashion ever asked what star rose with the 
sun to-day? Who wishes to know, at sup- 
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per, if the long-haired Clodia passed the 
Rhine?” “Nobody, without doubt,” ex- 
claimed the Marchioness de la Jeannotiere, 
whose personal attractions had somewhat 
initiated her in the polite world; “and 
Monsieur my son ought not to cramp his 
genius by studying all this trash. But, 
after all, what shall he learn? for it is but 
right that a young lord should: know how to 
shine upon occasion, as Monsieur my husband 
very justly observes. I remember hearing 
an old abbé say once, that the most delight- 
ful of all possible science was something, of 
which I have forgotten the name; but it be- 
gins with an h.” “With an hk, Madame; it 
was not horticulture?” “No, it was not 
horticulture he meant ; it begins, I tell you, 
with an A and ends with a ry.” “Ah! I 
understand you, Madame, ’tis heraldry : 
heraldry is indeed a very profound science, 
but it has been out of fashion ever since the 
custom of painting arms on carriage doors. 
was dropped. It was once the most useful 
thing in the world in a well-regulated state : 
but the study would have become endless ; 
for now-a-days there is not a hair-dresser 
but has his coat of arms; and you know 
that whatever becomes common ceases to be 
esteemed.” At length, after having ex- 
amined the merits and demerits of every 
science, it was decided that Monsieur the 
Marquis should learn to dance. ‘ 

Nature, which does every thing, had be- 
stowed on him a gift that quickly developed 
itself with a prodigious success; it was an 
agreeable knack at singing ballads. The 
graces of youth joined to this superior 
talent, made him looked upon as a young 
man of the greatest promise. He was be- 
loved by the women; and having his head 
always stuffed with songs, he manufactured 
them for his mistresses. He plundered 
Bacchus and Cupid to make one sonnet, the 
Night and the Day, for another, the Charms 
and Alarms, for a third; but as he always 
found in his verses some feet too little, or 
some too much he was obliged to have them 
corrected at twenty shillings a song; and 
thus he got a place in the Literary Year, by 
the side of the La Fares, the Chaulieus, the 
Hamiltons, the Sarrasins, and the Voitures 
of the day. 

Madame the Marchioness now thought she 
should gain the reputation of being the 
mother of a wit; and gave a supper to all 
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the wits in Paris accordingly. The young 
man's brain was presently turned; he ac- 
quired the art of speaking without under- 
standing a single word he said, and perfected 
himself in the art of being good for nothing. 
When his father saw him so eloquent, he 
began to regret very sensibly, that he had 
not had his son taught Latin; for in that 
case, he could have bought him such a valu- 
able place in the law. The mother, whose 
sentiments were less grovelling, wished to 
solicit a regiment for her son; and in the 
mean time the son fell in love. Love is 
sometimes more expensive than a regiment : 
it cost him a great deal; while his parents 
pinched themselves still more, in order to 
live among great lords. 

A young widow of quality in their neigh- 
borhood, who had but a very moderate 
fortune, had a great mind to resolve upon 
putting the vast riches of Monsieur and 
Madame de la Jeannotiere in a place of 
security, which she could easily do by ap- 
propriating them to her own use, and marry- 
ing the young Marquis. She attracted him, 
suffered him to love her, gave him to under- 
stand that she was not indifferent to him, 
drew him in by degrees, enchanted, and 
vanquished him without much difficulty: 
sometimes she gave him praise, and some- 
times advice, and quickly became the favorite 
both of his father and his mother. An old 
neighbor proposed their marriage; the 
parents, dazzled with the splendor of the 
alliance, joyfully accepted the offer, and 
gave their only son to their intimate friend. 
The young Marquis was thus about to marry 
a woman he adored, and by whom he him- 
self was beloved; the friends of his family 
congratulated him, and the marriage articles 
were just about to be settled, whilst all 
hands were working at their wedding clothes 
and songs. 

He was one morning upon his knees be- 
fore the charming wife, with whom love, 
esteem, and friendship were about to present 
him: they were tasting in a tender and 
animated conversation, the first fruits of their 
felicity, and were parcelling out a most de- 
licious life, when a valet-de-chambre belong- 
ing to Madame the mother came up quite 





scared “ Here is very different news,” said 
he: “the bailiffs are ransacking the house of | 
Monsieur and Madame ; every thing is laid | 
hold of by the creditors; nay, they talk of 
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seizing your persons; and so I made haste 
to come and be paid my wages.” “Let us 
see a litile,” said the Marquis, “what all 
this means ; what can this adventure be ?” 
“Go,” said the widow, “and punish these 
rascals,—go quickly.” He runs to the house ; 
his father was already imprisoned ; all the 
domestics had fled, each about his own busi- 
ness, but having first carried away every 
thing they could lay hold on; his mother 
was alone, without protection, without con- 
solation, drowned in tears ; nothing remained 
but the recollection of her fortune, the rec- 
ollection of her beauty, the recollection of 
her errors, and the recollection of her mad 
profuseness. 

After the son had wept a long time with 
the mother, he ventured to say to her: 
“Let us not despair; this young widow 
loves me to distraction, and is still more 
generous than rich, I can answer for her; 
Ill fly to her, and bring her to you.” He 
then returned to his mistress, and found her 
in a private interview with a very charming 
young officer. “What! is it you, Monsieur 
de la Jeannotiere ? what do you do here? 
is it thus you have abandoned your mother ? 
Go to that unfortunate woman, and tell her 
that I wish her every happiness: I am in 
want of a chambermaid, and I will most 
undoubtedly give her the preference.” “My 
lad,” said the officer, “ you seem well shaped 
enough ; if you are inclined to enlist in my 
company, I'll give you every encourage- 
ment.” 

The Marquis, thunderstruck, and bursting 
with rage, went in quest of his old tutor, 
lodged his troubles in his breast, and asked 
his advice. The tutor proposed to him to 
become a preceptor like himself. “ Alas!” 
said the Marquis, “I know nothing; you 
have taught me nothing, and are indeed the 
principal cause of all my misfortunes.” As 
he spoke this, he sobbed aloud. “Write 
romances,” said a wit who was present ; “ it 
is an excellent resource at Paris.” 

The young man, more desperate than 
ever, ran towards his mother’s confessor, 
who was a Theatin in great repute, troubling 
himself with the consciences of women of 
the first rank only. As soon as Jeannot saw 
him, he prostrated himself before him 
“Good God! Monsieur Marquis,” said he, 
“where is your carriage! how does that 
respectable lady, the Marchioness your mo 
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ther?” The poor unfortunate youth related 
the disasters of his family ; and the farther 
he proceeded, the graver, the cooler, and the 
more hypocritical was the air of the Theatin. 
“My son,” said he, “it has pleased God to 
reduce you to this; riches serve but to cor- 
rupt the heart ; God has therefore conferred 
a favor on your mother in bringing her to 
this miserable state.” 

“Yes, sir.” “Her election is thus rend- 
ered the more sure.” “But, father,” re- 
sumed the Marquis, “in the mean time, is 
there no means of obtaining relief in this 
world?” “ Adieu! my son; there is a court- 
lady waiting for me.” 

The Marquis was ready to faint: he was 
treated in pretty much the same way by all 
his friends, and gained more knowledge of 
the world in half a day than he did all the 
rest of his life. As he was thus plunged 
into the blackest despair, he saw advancing 
an old-fashioned sort of calash or tilted-cart, 
with leather curtains, which was followed 
by four enormous wagons well loaded. In 
the chaise was a young man coarsely clothed ; 
he had a countenance round and fresh, 
breathing all the complacency of cheerful- 
ness: his wife, a little brunette, fat, but not 
disagreeably so, was jolted in beside him; 
the vehicle did not move like the carriage of 
a petit-maitre, but afforded the traveller 
sufficient time to contemplate the Marquis, 
motionless and abyssed in grief as he stood. 
“Eh! good God!” cried the rider, “I do 
think that it is Jeannot.” At this name the 
Marquis lifted up his eyes; the chaise stop- 
ped. “It is too true, it is Jeannot,” sighed 
the Marquis. The fat little fellow made but 
one jump of it, and flew to embrace his old 
school-fellow. Jeannot recognized Colin; 
and shame and tears covered his face. “ You 
have abandoned me,” said Colin; “but 
though you are a great Lord, I will love you 
for ever.” Jeannot, confused and heart- 
broken, related to him with many sobs a 
part of his story. “Come to the inn where 





I lodge and tell me the rest there,” said 
Colin; “embrace my little wife, and then | 
let's go and dine together.” 
They all three set forward on foot, their 
baggage following behind. “What is the | 
meaning of all this equipage | is it yours f 
says Jeannot. * Ves, it is all mine and my 
wits We are just arrived fom the 
country, where I have the management of a 
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good manufactory of tin and copper ; I have 
married the daughter of a rich dealer in 
utensils which are necessary both to great 
and small : we work hard; God has pros- 
pered us: we have never changed our con- 
dition; we are happy; and we will assist 
our friend Jeannot. Be a Marquis no longer ; 
all the greatness in the ‘world is not to be 
compared to a friend. You shall go back 
into the country with me, I will teach you 
our trade; it is not very difficult; I will 
make you my partner, and we will live 
merrily in the very corner of the earth 
where we were born.” 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself di- 
vided between grief and joy, between affec- 
tion and shame ; and said to himself: “ All 
my fashionable friends have betrayed me, 
and Colin, whom I despised, alone comes to 
my relief” What an instruction! The 
goodness of Colin’s soul elicited from the 
breast of Jeannot a spark of nature which 
all the world had not yet stifled; he felt 
himself unable to abandon his father and 
mother. “We'll take care of your mother,” 
said Colin; “and as to your father, who is 
in prison, I understand those matters a little ; 
his creditors, when they see he has nothing 
to pay, will make up matters for a very 
trifle; I'll undertake to manage the whole 
business.” Colin quickly released the father 
from prison ; Jeannot returned to the country 
with his parents, who resumed their former 
profession ; he married a sister of Colin’s, 
who, being of the same disposition as her 
brother, made him very happy ; and Jeannot 
the father, Jeannot the mother, and Jeannot 
the son, now saw that happiness was not be 
found in vanity. 
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a man of very great talent, who could boast 
of having killed more soldiers in one year 
than the cannon had blown up in ten. 

Jeannot pleased the lady, and his wife 
pleased the contractor. Jeannot soon had 
his share in his patron’s enterprise ; and 
afterwards entered into other speculations, 
‘When once you are in the current of the 
stream, you have nothing to do but to leave 
your bark to itself; you will make an im- 
mense fortune without much difficulty. The 
mob on the bank, who see you ‘scud along 
in full sail, open their eyes with astonish- 
ment; they are at a loss to conjecture how 
you came by your prosperity; they envy 
you at all events, and write pamphlets 
against you, which you never read. This'is 
just what happened to Jeannot the father, 
who quickly became Monsieur de la Jean- 
notiere, and who, having purchased a mar- 
quisite at the end of six months, took Mon- 
sieur the Marquis his son from school, to 
introduce him into the fashionable world of 
Paris. 

Colin, always affectionate, sent a letter of 
compliment to his old school-fellow, in 
which he wrote his “these lines to congrat- 
ulate” him. The little Marquis returned no 
answer ; Colin was perfectly ill with morti- 
fication. 

The father and mother provided a tutor 
for the young Marquis. This tutor, who 
was a man of fashion, and who knew noth- 
ing, of course could teach nothing to his 
pupil. Monsieur wished his son to learn 
Latin; Madame wished him not: accord- 
ingly they called in as arbitrator an author, 
who was at that time celebrated for some 
very pleasing works. He was asked to 
dinner. The master of the house began by 
asking him: “Monsieur, as you understand 
Latin, and are a courtier—” “TI, sir, under- 
stand Latin? not a word,” replied the wit, 
“and very glad am I that I don’t; for there 
is not a doubt but a man always speaks his 
own language the better, when his studies 
are not divided between that and foreign 
languages: look at all our ladies, is not their 
vivacity more elegant than that of the men ? 
Their letters, are they not written with a 
hundred times the animation? , Now all 
this superiority they possess from nothing 
else but their not understanding Latin.” 

“There now! was not I in the right?” 
said Madame; “I wish my son to be a wit, 
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that he may make a figure in the world; 
and you see if he learns Latin he is inevit- 
ably lost. Are comedies or operas played 
in Latin? In a law-suit, does any one 
plead in Latin? Do we make love in 
Latin?” Monsieur, dazzled by all this ratio- 
cination, gave his judgment; when it was 
finally determined that the young Marquis 
should not lose his time in becoming ac- 
quainted with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. 
But then what was he to learn? for he must 
know something: could not he be shown 
a little geography? “ What would that 
serve ¢” replied the tutor: “ when Monsieur 
the Marquis goes.to any of his estates, 
won't the postillions know which way to 
drive him? They'll certainly take care not 
to go out of their way; one has no need of 
a quadrant to travel with; and a man may 
go from Paris to Auvergne very commodi- 
ously, without having the least idea of what 
latitude he is under.” 

“ You are right,” replied the father ; “but I 
have somewhere heard of a very beautiful 
science, which is called astronomy, I think.” 
“The more’s the pity then,” cried the tutor ; 
“does any one regulate himself by the stars 
in this world ? and is it necessary that Mon- 
sieur the Marquis should murder himself by 
calculating an eclipse, when he will find its 
very point of time in the almanac, a book 
which will teach him moreover the movable 
feasts and fasts, the age of the moon, and that 
of all the princesses in Europe.” Madame was 
entirely of the tutor’s opinion ;. the little 
Marquis was overjoyed ; the father was very 
much undecided. “What must my son 
learn then?” said he. “To make himself 
agreeable :—if,” replied the friend whom 
they had consulted, “he knows but how to 
please, he knows every thing; that is in an 
art he can learn from his mother, without 
giving the least trouble either to that master 
or this.” 

At this speech, Madame embraced the 
polite ignoramus, and said to him, “It is 
very plain, sir, that you are the most learned 
man in the whole world; my son will owe 
his entire education to you: however, I con- 
ceive that it will be as well if he should 
know a little of history.” “Alas! Madame, 
what is that good for?” replied he: “there 
is nothing either so pleasing or so instructive 
as the history of the day ; all ancient history, 
as one of our wits observes, is nothing but a 
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preconcerted fable ; and as for modern, it is 
a chaos which no one can disintricate: what 
does it signify to Monsieur your son that 
Charlemagne instituted the twelve peers of 
France, and that his successor was a stut- 
terer ?” 

“Nothing was ever better said,” cried the 
tutor; “the spirits of children are over- 
whelmed with a mass of useless knowledge ; 
but of all absurd sciences, that which, in my 
opinion, is the most likely to stifle the spark 
of genius, is geometry. This ridiculous 
science has for its object surfaces, lines, and 
points, which have no existence in nature ;” 
ten thousand crooked lines are by the mere 
twist of imagination made to pass between 
a circle and a right line that touches it, 
although in reality it is impossible to draw 
a straw between them. In short, geometry 
is nothing but an execrable joke.” 

Monsieur and Madame did not understand 
too much of what the tutor said; but they 
were entirely of his opinion. 

“ A nobleman like Monsieur the Marquis,” 
continued he, “ought not to dry up his 
brains with such useless studies; if at any 
time he has occasion for one of your sublime 
geometricians to draw the plan of his estates, 
can’t money buy him a surveyor? or if he 
wishes to unravel the antiquity of his no- 
bility, which rises to the most obscure times, 
can’t he send for a benedictine? And it is 
the same in every other art. A young lord, 
born under a lucky star, is neither painter, 
musician, architect, nor sculptor: but he 
makes all those arts flourish in proportion 
as his magnificence encourages them ; and it 
is much better to patronize than to exercise 
them. Enough that Monsieur the Marquis 
has a taste; let artists work for him: it is 
in this we have so great reason to say, that 
men of quality (I mean those who are very 
rich) know every thing, without having 
learned any thing; because in fact they at 
least know how to judge of every thing 
which they order and pay for.” 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the 
conversation. “You have very justly re- 
marked, Madame, that the great end of man 
is to rise in society: seriously now, is it by 
science that success is to be obtained? Does 
any man in company even so much as think 
of talking about geometry? Is a man of 
fashion ever asked what star rose with the 
sun to-day # Who wishes to know, at sup- 





per, if the long-haired Clodia passed the 
Rhine?” “Nobody, without doubt,” ex- 
claimed the Marchioness de la Jeannotiere, 
whose personal attractions had somewhat 
initiated her in the polite world; “and 
Monsieur my son ought not to cramp his 
genius by studying all this trash. But, 
after all, what shall he learn? for it is but 
right that a young lord should: know how to 
shine upon occasion, as Monsieur my husband 
very justly observes. I remember hearing 
an old abbé say once, that the most delight- 
ful of all possible science was something, of 
which I have forgotten the name; but it be- 
gins with an h.” “With an h, Madame; it 
was not horticulture?” “No, it was not 
horticulture he meant ; it begins, I tell you, 
with an A and ends with a ry.” “Ah! I 
understand you, Madame, ’tis heraldry : 
heraldry is indeed a very profound science, 
but it has been out of fashion ever since the 
custom of painting arms on carriage doors. 
was dropped. It was once the most useful 
thing in the world in a well-regulated state : 
but the study would have become endless ; 
for now-a-days there is not a hair-dresser 
but has his coat of arms; and you know 
that whatever becomes common ceases to be 
esteemed.” At length, after having ex- 
amined the merits and demerits of every 
science, it was decided that Monsieur the 
Marquis should learn to dance. 

Nature, which does every thing, had be- 
stowed on him a gift that quickly developed 
itself with a prodigious success; it was an 
agreeable knack at singing ballads. The 
graces of youth joined to this superior 
talent, made him looked upon as a young 
man of the greatest promise. He was be- 
loved by the women; and having his head 
always stuffed with songs, he manufactured 
them for his mistresses. He plundered 
Bacchus and Cupid to make one sonnet, the 
Night and the Day, for another, the Charms 
and Alarms, for a third; but as he always 
found in his verses some feet too little, or 
some too much he was obliged to have them 
corrected at twenty shillings a song; and 
thus he got a place in the Literary Year, by 
the side of the La Fares, the Chaulieus, the 
Hamiltons, the Sarrasins, and the Voitures 
of the day. 

Madame the Marchioness now thought she 
should gain the reputation of being the 
mother of a wit; and gave a supper to all 
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the wits in Paris accordingly. The young 
man’s brain was presently turned; he ac- 
quired the art of speaking without under- 
standing a single word he said, and perfected 
himself in the art of being good for nothing. 
When his father saw him so eloquent, he 
began to regret very sensibly, that he had 
not had his son taught Latin; for in that 
case, he could have bought him such a valu- 
able place in the law. The mother, whose 
sentiments were less grovelling, wished to 
solicit a regiment for her son; and in the 
mean time the son fell in love. Love is 
sometimes more expensive than a regiment : 
it cost him a great deal; while his parents 
pinched themselves still more, in order to 
live among great lords. 

A young widow of quality in their neigh- 
borhood, who had but a very moderate 
fortune, had a great mind to resolve upon 
putting the vast riches of Monsieur and 
Madame de la Jeannotiere in a place of 
security, which she could easily do by ap- 
propriating them to her own use, and marry- 
ing the young Marquis. She attracted him, 
suffered him to love her, gave him to under- 
stand that she was not indifferent to him, 
drew him in by degrees, enchanted, and 
vanquished him without much difficulty: 
sometimes she gave him praise, and some- 
times advice, and quickly became the favorite 
both of his father and his mother. An old 
neighbor proposed their marriage; the 
parents, dazzled with the splendor of the 
alliance, joyfully accepted the offer, and 
gave their only son to their intimate friend. 
The young Marquis was thus about to marry 
a woman he adored, and by whom he him- 
self was beloved; the friends of his family 
congratulated him, and the marriage articles 
were just about to be settled, whilst all 
hands were working at their wedding clothes 
and songs. 

He was one morning upon his knees be- 
fore the charming wife, with whom love, 
esteem, and friendship were about to present 
him: they were tasting in a tender and 
animated conversation, the first fruits of their 
felicity, and were parcelling out a most de- 
licious life, when a valet-de-chambre belong- 
ing to Madame the mother came up quite 
scared. “ Here is very different news,” said 
he: “the bailiffs are ransacking the house of 


Monsieur and Madame ; every thing is laid 
hold of by the creditors; nay, they talk of 
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seizing your persons; and so I made haste 
to come and be paid my wages.” “Let us 
see a little,” said the Marquis, “what all 
this means ; what can this adventure be ?” 
“Go,” said the widow, “and punish these 
rascals,—go quickly.” Heruns to the house ; 
his father was already imprisoned ; all the 
domestics had fied, each about his own busi- 
ness, but having first carried away every 
thing they could lay hold on; his mother 
was alone, without protection, without con- 
solation, drowned in tears ; nothing remained 
but the recollection of her fortune, the rec- 
ollection of her beauty, the recollection of 
her errors, and the recollection of her mad 
profuseness. 

After the son had wept a long time with 
the mother, he ventured to say to her: 
“Let us not despair; this young widow 
loves me to distraction, and is still more 
generous than rich, I can answer for her; 
I'll fly to her, and bring her to you.” He 
then returned to his mistress, and found her 
in a private interview with a very charming 
young officer. “What! is it you, Monsieur 
de la Jeannotiere ? what do you do here? 
is it thus you have abandoned your mother ? 
Go to that unfortunate woman, and tell her 
that I wish her every happiness: I am in 
want of a chambermaid, and I will most 
undoubtedly give her the preference.” “My 
lad,” said the officer, “ you seem well shaped 
enough; if you are inclined to enlist in my 
company, I'll give you every encourage- 
ment.” 

The Marquis, thunderstruck, and bursting 
with rage, went in quest of his old tutor, 
lodged his troubles in his breast, and asked 
his advice. The tutor proposed to him to 
become a preceptor like himself. “ Alas |” 
said the Marquis, “I know nothing; you 
have taught me nothing, and are indeed the 
principal cause of all my misfortunes.” As 
he spoke this, he sobbed aloud. “ Write 
romances,” said a wit who was present ; “ it 
is an excellent resource at Paris.” 

The young man, more desperate than 
ever, ran towards his mother’s confessor, 
who was a Theatin in great repute, troubling 
himself with the consciences of women of 
the first rank only. As soon as Jeannot saw 
him, he prostrated himself before him. 


“Good God! Monsieur Marquis,” said he, 
“where is your carriage? how does that 
respectable lady, the Marchioness your mo 
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ther?” The poor unfortunate youth related 
the disasters of his family ; and the farther 
he proceeded, the graver, the cooler, and the 
more hypocritical was the air of the Theatin. 
“My son,” said he, “it has pleased God to 
reduce you to this; riches serve but to cor- 
rupt the heart ; God has therefore conferred 
a favor on your mother in bringing her to 
this miserable state.” 

“Yes, sir”” “Her election is thus rend- 

ered the more sure.” “But, father,” re- 
sumed the Marquis, “in the mean time, is 
there no means of obtaining relief in this 
world?” “ Adieu! my son; there is a court- 
lady waiting for me.” 

The Marquis was ready to faint: he was 
treated in pretty much the same way by all 
his friends, and gained more knowledge of 
the world in half a day than he did all the 
rest of his life. As he was thus plunged 
into the blackest despair, he saw advancing 
an old-fashioned sort of calash or tilted-cart, 
with leather curtains, which was followed 
by four enormous wagons well loaded. In 
the chaise was a young man coarsely clothed ; 
he had a countenance round and fresh, 
breathing all the complacency of cheerful- 
ness : his wife, a little brunette, fat, but not 
disagreeably so, was jolted in beside him; 
the vehicle did not move like the carriage of 
a petit-maitre, but afforded the traveller 
sufficient time to contemplate the Marquis, 
motionless and abyssed in grief as he stood. 
“Eh! good God!” cried the rider, “I do 
think that it is Jeannot.” At this name the 
Marquis lifted up his eyes ; the chaise stop- 
ped. “It is too true, it is Jeannot,” sighed 
the Marquis. The fat little fellow made but 
one jump of it, and flew to embrace his old 
school-fellow. Jeannot. recognized Colin; 
and shame and tears covered his face. “ You 
have abandoned me,” said Colin; “but 
though you are a great Lord, I will love you 
for ever.” Jeannot, confused and_heart- 
broken, related to him with many sobs a 
part of his story. ‘Come to the inn where 
I lodge and tell me the rest there,” said 
Colin; “embrace my little wife, and then 
let’s go and dine together.” 

They all three set forward on foot, their 
baggage following behind. “What is the 
meaning of all this equipage? is it yours ?” 
says Jeannot, “ Yes, it is all mine and my 


wife's, We are just arrived from the 
country, where I have the management of a 
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good manufactory of tin and copper ; I have 
married the daughter of a rich dealer in 
utensils which are necessary both to great 
and small : we work hard; God has pros- 
pered us: we have never changed our con- 
dition; we are happy; and we will assist 
our friend Jeannot. Be a Marquis no longer ; 
all the greatness in the world is not to be 
compared to a friend. You shall go back 
into the country with me, I will teach you 
our trade; it is not very difficult; I will 
make you my partner, and we will live 
merrily in the very corner of the earth 
where we were born.” 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself di- 
vided between grief and joy, between affec- 
tion and shame ; and said to himself: “ All 
my fashionable friends have betrayed me, 
and Colin, whom I despised, alone comes to 
my relief.” What an instruction! The 
goodness of Colin’s soul elicited from the 
breast of Jeannot a spark of nature which 
all the world had not yet stifled; he felt 
himself unable to abandon his father and 
mother. “We'll take care of your mother,” 
said Colin; “and as to your father, who is 
in prison, I understand those matters a little ; 
his creditors, when they see he has nothing 
to pay, will make up matters for a very 
trifle; I'll undertake to manage the whole 
business.” Colin quickly released the father 
from prison : Jeannot returned to the country 
with his parents, who resumed their former 
profession; he married a sister of Colin’s, 
who, being of the same disposition as her 
brother, made him very happy ; and Jeannot 
the father, Jeannot the mother, and Jeannot 
the son, now saw that happiness was not be 
found in vanity. 
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to us, complaining of the vast extent of the 
Crystal Palace. He dreads having to go 
through it. He says it will be nothing less 
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which he is little prepared to encounter. He 
doubts if many people, unless they are 
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blessed with the legs and constitution of 
Caprain Barciay, will be able todoit. He, 
for one, is not going to walk twenty or 
thirty miles a day, navigating the narrow 
channels in which the counters are to lie at 
anchor. How ladies will manage, he is 
fairly at a loss to imagine. Why, the walk 
from one end of the Exhibition to the other 
will be quite enough of itself to knock them 
up!—and to expect them, after that, to pro- 
menade down half-a-dozen miles of the 
counters, crowded with steam-engines and 
monster lumps of coal, is to expect what no 
lady, unless she is a farmer’s daughter, or an 
Acrobat, can accomplish. 

He suggests that a cab-stand might be 
established in the Centre Promenade, or that 
omnibuses should be allowed to run, taking 
passengers, which they might easily do, for 
6d. “all the way;” “or, if that was all,” 
inquires our grumbling correspondent, “ why 
couldn’t a minature railway be laid down ?” 
Two lines of rails—for an up and down 
train—would be all that would be necessary, 
and a train might start every quarter of an 
hour. Otherwise, without some such expe- 
ditious means, one will never be able to get 
over the ground. 

Our wooden-legged contributor runs on in 
the above strain for several pages; and at 
last he thinks he has discovered a simple 
remedy for the above difficult state of things. 
This remedy is nothing more nor less than— 


A moving Panorama of the Crystal Palace. 


He proposes, for the convenience of per- 
sons who are not fond of walking, or who 
have not the spare time, or the strength, to 
walk through twenty miles of counters, that 
all the objects exhibited on those counters 
should be represented in twenty miles of 
canvas, or, perhaps, ten miles would be 
quite sufficient. The visitors are to sit 
down in comfortable chairs, whilst the col- 
lection of wonders is being slowly unrolled 
before them. 

That the room, in which the Panorama is 
to be exhibited, should be fitted in glass, as 
much like the Crystal Palace itself as 


possible, so as to assist the imagination. 
That a Professor of all the Arts and 
Sciences should deliver a rapid lecture, ex- 
planatory of the history and rise of the 
various products of the earth as they re- 
spectively appear upon the canvas. 
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That appropriate music should be played 
during the Exhibition, introducing all the 
national melodies, from the Hebrew melodies 
down to those of Ethiopia. 

That the Panorama might terminate with 
a Grand Allegory (say) of Peace and In- 
dustry, with all the Nations of the World 
shaking hands, and forming a sort of manual 
shield on which Prince Atperr is being 
lifted up to the skies. 

That the price of the Panorama do not 
exceed One Shilling. 

Our Wooden-legged contributor expresses 
the fervent hope that something like the 
above notion will be carried out, by which 
means a person will be enabled to go 
through the Crystal Palace comfortably in 
less than two hours, and without being in 
the least fatigued. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN JUDGES DISAGREE ? 
(By our Reporting Poet and Poetical Reporter.) 


lst Judge. Now this is the case of appeal, 
Requiring our closest attention ; 
What each on the subject may feel, 
I beg of him freely to mention. 
I think the conviction a wrong one, 
My judgment is opposite quite ; 
The point that’s reserved is a strong one, 
But I think the conviction was right. 
There ought to have been an acquittal. 
The verdict of guilty must stand. 
I rely on the case, R. v. Sprra. 
That was never the law of the land. 
They ought to have had but one trial. 
I think, had the peril been less; 
Of justice ’twould be a denial: 
Of justice I think there’s excess, 
The parties were perill’d twice over, 
Both times for the self-same offence. 
For that view of the case I discover 
In the books not the smallest pre- 
tence. 
The duty devolves upon me 
The tribunal’s decision to state, 
Since all of us cannot agree, 
The majority’s voice will have weight. 
My opinion is certainly strong, 
*Tis irregular twice to indict ; 
So I think the conviction was wrong, 
But I say the conviction was right. 


2d Judge. 
3d Judge. 
4th Judge. 


5th Judge. 
6th Judge. 
7th Judge. 
8th Judge. 
9th Judge. 
10th Judge. 


11th Judge. 
12th Judge. 


13th Judge. 


14th Judge. 


AN INDEX IN PETTICOATS, 


The Sun says :— 

“ At the Queen’s Printing Office, in New 
Street Square, is a middle-aged woman with 
a wonderful head. She recollects the year 
and the chapter of every act of Parliament 
upon any subject.” 
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We understand it is the intention of Mr. 
Home, at an early day, to move that this 
woman—‘ Be bound, and placed upon a 
convenient shelf of the House of Commons’ 
library.” 

A PLAN FOR A PRIZE NOVEL. 


In a Letter from the eminent Dramatist Brown to 
the eminent Novelist SNooks. 


“ Café des Aveugles. 
“ My pEar SNooks, 

“JT am on the look-out here for materials 
for original comedies such as those lately 
produced at your theatre ; and, in the course 
of my studies, I have found something, my 
dear Snooxs, which I think will suit your 
book. You are bringing, I see, your ad- 
mirable novel, The Mysteries of May Fair, 
to an end—(by the way, the scene, in the 
200th Number, between the Duke, his 
Grandmother, and the Jesuit Butler, is one 
of the most harrowing and exciting I ever 
read)—and, of course, you must turn your 
real genius to some other channel; and we 
may expect that your pen shall not be idle. 

“The original plan I have to propose to 
you, then, is taken from the French; just 
like the original dramas above-mentioned ; 
and, indeed, I found it in the law report of 
the National newspaper, and a French 
literary gentleman, M. Emanvet Gonzatxs, 
has the credit of the invention. He and an 
Advertisement Agent fell out about a ques- 
tion of money, the affair was brought before 
the Courts, and the little plot so got wind. 
But there is no reason why you should not 
take the plot and act on it yourself. You 
are a known man; the public relishes your 
works; any thing bearing the name of 
Syooxs is eagerly read by the masses ; and, 
though Messrs. Hooxey, of Holywell Street, 
pay you handsomely, I make no doubt you 
would like to be rewarded at a still higher 
figure. 

“Unless he writes with a purpose, you 
know, a novelist in our days is good for 
nothing. This one writes with a Socialist 
purpose ; that with a Conservative purpose ; 
this author or authoress with the most 
delicate skill insinuates Catholicism into you, 


and you find yourself all but a Papist in the 
third volume; another doctors you with 
low church remedies to work inwardly upon 
you, and which you swallow down un- 
suspiciously, as children do calomel in jelly. 
Fiction advocates all sorts of truths and 
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causes—doesn’t the delightful bard of the ~ 
Minories find Mosxs in every thing? M. 
Gonzaxs’s plan, and the one which I rec- 
ommend to my dear Snooxs, simply was to 
write an advertisement novel. Look over 
the Times or the Directory, walk down 
Regent-street, or Fleet-street any day—see 
what houses advertise most, and put yourself 
into communication with their proprietors. 
With your rings, your chains, your studs, 
and the tip on your chin, I don’t know any 
greater swell than Bos Snooxs. Walk into 
the shops I say, ask for the principal, and 
introduce yourself, saying—‘ I am the great 
Syooxs ; I am the author of Zhe Mysteries 
of May Fair; my weekly sale is 281,000 ; 
I am about to produce a new work called, 
The Palaces of Pimlico or the Curse of the 
Court, describing and lashing fearlessly the 
vices of the aristocracy—this book will 
have a sale of at least 530,000; it will be 
on every table ; in the boudoir of the pam- 
pered duke, as in the chamber of the honest 
artisan. The myriads of foreigners who are 
coming to London, and are anxious to know 
about our national manners, will purchase 
my book, and carry it to their distant homes. 
So, Mr. Tatton, or Mr. Haserpasuer, or 
Mr. JEwELLER—how much will you stand, 
if I recommend you in my forthcoming 
novel? You may make a noble income in 
this way, Snooxs. 

“For instance, suppose it is an upholsterer. 
What more easy, what more delightful, than 
the description of upholstery ? As thus :— 

“Lapy Emity was reclining on one of 
Down anv Erner’s voluptuous ottomans, the 
only couch on which Belgravian beauty now 
reposes, when Lorp Baruersuins entered, 
stepping noiselessly over one of Tomxins’s 
elastic Axminster carpets. ‘Good heavens, 
my lord!’ she said—and the lovely creature 
fainted. The earl rushed to the mantel- 
piece, where he saw a flacon of Orro’s eau- 
de-Cologne, and, &c. 

“ Or say it’s a cheap furniture-shop, and it 
may be brought in just as easily. As 
thus :-— * 

“*We are poor, Exiza, said Harry Harp- 


HAND, looking affectionately at his wife, ‘but 
we have enough, love, have we not, for our 
humble wants? The rich and luxurious 
may go to Ditiow’s or Gosicarn’s, but we 
can get our rooms comfortably furnished at 
Timonson’s for £20” And putting on her 
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bonnet, and hanging affectionately on her 
husband, the stoker’s pretty bride tripped 
gayly to the well-known mart, where Tim- 
monson, With his usual affability, was ready 
to receive them. 

“Then you might have a touch at the 
wine merchant and purveyor. ‘Where do 
you get this delicious claret, or paté de foie 
gras, or what you please?’ said Count 
Buacowss! to the gay young Sir Horace 
Swettmore. The voluptuous Bart. answered 
—at So-and-So’s, or So-and-So’s. The an- 
swer is obvious. You may furnish your 
cellar or your larder in this way. Begad, 
Snooxs! I lick my lips at the very idea ! 

“Then, as to tailors, milliners, bootmakers, 
d&c., how easy to get a word for them! 
Amramson, the tailor, waited upon Lorp 
Pappineton with an assortment of his un- 
rivalled waistcoats, or clad in that simple 
but aristocratic style, of which ScunerpEer 
alone has the secret. Parvy Newcome really 
looked like a gentleman, and though cor- 
pulent and crooked, Scuneiper had managed 
to give him, &, Don’t you see what a 
stroke of business you might do in this 
way ? 

“The shoemaker. Lapy Fanny flew, 
rather than danced, across the ball-room; 
only a sylphide, or Taauiont, or a lady 
chausséed by Cuevitter of Bond Street, 
could move in that fairy way ; and— 

‘“‘Phe hairdresser. ‘Count BaRBAROSSA 
is seventy years of age, said the Earl, ‘I 
remember him at the Congress of Vienna, 
and he has not a single gray hair’ Wie- 
ains laughed. ‘My good Lorp Batpock,’ 
said the old wag, ‘I saw Barsarossa’s hair 
coming out of Dvuocroissant’s shop, and 
under his valet’s arm—ho! ho! hol’"—and 
the two bon-vivans chuckled as the Count 
passed by, talking with, dc., de. 

“The gunmaker. The antagonists faced 
each other; and undismayed before his gi- 
gantic enemy, Kitconnet raised his pistol. 
It was one of CuickEer’s manufacture, and 
Sir Marmapuxe knew he could trust the 
maker and the weapon. ‘ One, two, three, 
cried O’Toot, and the two pistols went off 
at that instant, and uttering a terrific curse, 
the Life Guardsman, &c.—a sentence of this 
nature from your pen, my dear Snooxs, 
would, I should think, bring a case of pis- 
tols and a double-barrelled gun to your 
lodgings, and though heaven forbid you 
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should use such weapons, you might sell 
them, you know, and we could make merry 
with the proceeds. 

“If my hint is of any use to you, it is 
quite at your service, dear Snooxs, and 
should any thing come of it, I hope you will 


remember your friend.” 


SIMPLE PLOT FOR A GRAND ROMAN PLAY. 
Scene, Rome. Period, 1851. 

Exeunt French Troops. Enter Sicnon 
Mazzint. Half-an-hour is supposed to 
elapse, when a Foreign Ambassador's Car- 
riage, with the Porr’s Cook inside—the Cook 
bearing a strong temporary resemblance to 
his Holiness himself—passes through the 
Flaminian Gate. 

Curtain descends as the Guns from St. 
Angelo commence firing in the Republic. 


PHYSIC FOR ALL NATIONS. 


A CorresponDeEnt, signing himself “ Bor- 
TLES,” has a contribution to offer to the 
Great Exhibition. He wishes to know if he 
may “exhibit” medicines there to any 
gentleman or lady who may chance to be 
taken ill. 





Patabilia, 


Eneuisoh Lanpscare.—One great charm 
in the general tone of the English landscape 
arises from the abundance of timber all 
over the face of the cultivated land. From 
one end of the civilized world to the other, 
the hedge rows and hedge-row timber of 
England have been, and are, the admiration 
of the traveller. A great destruction of 
this timber is, however, now in progress, 
and it appears likely to increase. In order 
successfully to compete with foreign farmers, 
who are now as free to bring their produce 
into English markets as English farmers 
are, scientific agriculturists declare that it is 
expedient to make our fields larger and 
more open to sun and air, by removing 
hedges and fences ; that the shade of trees 
is injurious to the ripening of grain, and 
therefore that they should be removed ; that 
“timber-smothered” land is a reproach to 
scientific and economical farming; that to 
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keep pace with the advancement of agricul- 
tural knowledge, and to meet the activity 
and competition of the age, the hedge-rows 
which have heretofore been considered the 
beauty of England, must, from considera- 
tions of utility, be abandoned; that land 
must be looked upon as nothing else than a 
manufactory of agricultural produce; and 
that farmers who think of any thing else 
than profit, are little better than fools. 
Such are the theories of those who bring 
the wisdom of city counting-houses, or 
scientific lecture-rooms, to bear upon rural 


affairs, The love of rural life, however, 
and the taste for its charms, seem to be 
deeply seated in the character and affections 
of the common people of England; and it 
may be hoped that, notwithstanding the 
advance of the mercantile spirit, and the 
devotedness to profit among the middle 
class, there will long continue among the 
great body of the people a feeling for what 
is fresh, and sweet, and beautiful, in country 
life—Johnston’s “ England as it is.” 


A New Ayercpore or Locxe.—Extract 
from an original letter of Lord Shaftesbury, 
author of the “ Characteristics,” to Le Clerc. 
—At an appointed Meeting of two or three 
of these Great-Men at my G4 Father's House, 
more for Entertainment and good company 
than for Business, it happen’d that after a 
few Compliments the Cards were called for, 
and the Court-Fashion prevailing, they were 
engag’d in Play before any Conversation was 
begun. Mr. Lock sate by asa spectator for 
some time. At last taking out his Table 
Book, he began to write something very 
busily: till being observ’d by one of the 
Lords, and ask’d what he was meditating : 
My Lords (sayd he) I am improving my self 
the best I can in your Company ; for, having 
impatiently wayted this Honour of being pre- 
sent at such a meeting of the wisest Men and 
greatest Witts of the Age, I thought I could 
not do better than to write your Conversa- 
tion: and here I have it, in substance, all 
that has pass’d for this hour or two. There 
was no need of Mr. Lock’s writing much of 
the Dialogue. The great men felt the ridi- 
cule, and took pleasure in improving it. 
They quitted their Play, and fell into a Con- 
versation becoming them ; and so pass’d the 
remainder of the Day.—From “ Notes and 


Queries”. 
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Gorrue’s Criticism on Scorr.—* Walter 
Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth’ is excellent, is 
it not? There is finish! there is a hand! 
What a firm foundation for the whole, and 
in particulars not a touch which does not 
lead to the catastrophe! Then, what details 
of dialogue and description, both of which 
are excellent. His scenes and situations are 
like pictures by Teniers ; in the arrangement 
they show the summit of art, the individual 
figures have a speaking truth, and the exe- 
cution is extended with artistical love to the 


minutest details, so that not a stroke is lost, 


How far have you read?” “I have come,” 
said I, “to the passage where Henry Smith 
carries the pretty minstrel girl home through 
the streets, and roundabout lanes; and 
where, to his great vexation, Proudfoot and 
Dwining meet him.” “Ah,” said Goethe, 
“that is excellent; that the obstinate, honest 
blacksmith should be brought at last to take 
with him not only the suspicious maiden, 
but even the little dog, is one of the finest 
things to be found in any novel. It shows a 
knowledge of human nature, to which the 
deepest mysteries are revealed.” “It was 
also,” said I, “an admirable notion to make 
the heroine’s father a glover, who, by his 
trade in skins, must have been long in com- 
munication with the Highlanders.” “ Yes,” 
said Goethe, “that is a touch of the highest 
order. From this circumstance spring the 
relations and situations most favorable for 
the whole book, and these, by this means, 
also obtain a real basis, so that they have 
an air of the most convincing truth. You 
find everywhere in Walter Scott a remark- 
able security and thoroughness in his delin- 
eation, which proceeds from his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the real world, obtained 
by life-long studies and observations and a 
daily discussion of the most important rela- 
tions, Then comes his great talent and his 
comprehensive nature. You remember the 
English critic, who compares the poets to 
the voices of male singers, of which some 
can command only a few fine tones, while 
others have the whole compass, from the 
highest to the lowest, completely in their 
power. Walter Scott is one of this last 
sort. In the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth’ you will 
not find a single weak passage to make you 
feel as if his knowledge and talent were in- 
sufficient. He is equal to his subject in 
every direction in which it takes him; the 
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king, the royal brother, the prince, the head 
of the clergy, the nobles, the magistracy, 
the citizens and mechanics, the Highlanders, 
are all drawn with the same sure hand, and 
hit with equal truth.” “The English,” said 
Frau von Goethe, “ particularly like the 
character of Henry Smith, and Walter 
Scott seems to have made him the hero of 
the book; however, he is not my favorite; 
I like the Prince.” “The Prince,” said I, 
“jis, indeed, amiable enough with all his 


wildness, and is as well drawn as any of 
the rest.” “The passage,” said Goethe, 


“ where, sitting on horseback, he makes the 
pretty ministrel girl step upon his foot, that 


he may raise her up for a kiss, is in the 
boldest English style. But you ladies are 
wrong always to take sides. Usually you 
read a book to find nutrition for the heart ; 
to find a hero whom you could love. This 
is not the way to read; the great point is, 
not whether this or that character pleases, 
but whether the whole book pleases.” “ We 
women were made so, dear father,” said she, 
affectionately leaning over the table to press 
his hand. “ Well, we must let you have your 
own way in your amiability,” replied Goethe. 
—LEckermann’s “ Conversations,” translated 
by Oxenford. 


Tue Barsaritizs or THE SikH War.— 
Nothing could exceed the ferocity of the 
enemy ; they showed no quarter, and were so 
determined on inflicting death that they 
often gave twenty blows with their sharp 
tulwars to one man. The senior Major 
Paynter was shot through the lungs, but 
his horse carried him out of danger. Major 
Harris also fell. His horse was killed un- 
der him at the action of Sadoolapore, on the 
8d of December. A young officer (Thelwell) 
received a severe wound in his leg, and 
would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy had he not seized a loose horse 
which soon placed a distance between him 
and his pursuers. Captain Williams, a 
young man of robust constitution, fell 
wounded by a musket shot. The enemy 
came up and inflicted eighteen wounds on 
him, hacked his arms, head, and legs, and 
were only prevented from absolutely killing 


him by the circumstance of his having 


feigned death. Some of our troops trav- 
ersing the field discovered signs of life, 
and carried him to the hospital. He has 
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since recovered, to the surprise of every 
one, and is now in England. One of his 
hands was lopped off. It may be here 
observed that the flimsy, diminutive piece 
of steel called the infantry regulation-sword 
proved useless to the gallant officer. The 
powerful tulwar of the Sikh shivered it to 
atoms with a blow. It may answer the 
purpose of saluting, but it is insufficient as 
the means of protection. The cook’s spit 
is far preferable to the infantry spit. The 


scene of the retreat of the 24th presented a 
melancholy spectacle on the morrow. The 


pallid, ghastly color of the corpses of the 


English soldiers formed a strange contrast 
to the dark hues of the natives. They ap- 
peared bleached. The attitudes of death 
were various. An arm might be seen lying 
a considerable distance from its body, 
severed by the sword or round-shot. Many 
men arrested attention who, with their arms 
directed upwards, appeared to have been in 
the act of warding off the blows of the 
enemy with their muskets when the vital 
spark deserted them, Prince Albert hats 
and military shoes might be seen in all 
directions, strewing the ground in great 
abundance ; they afforded splendid booty to 
the needy camp-followers. The 24th lost 
its colors, and much ammunition. The camp 
next day was overspread with funeral gloom. 
Funeral parties were bringing into camp 
the bodies of the different officers as they 
were discovered. The bodies of the gallant 
Pennycuicks, father and son, were conveyed 
in one dooly, (a kind of litter.) They were 
sadly disfigured. The remains of all the 
officers were recovered. Camels were sent 
out to convey the bodies of the private 
soldiers to the regimental hospital. Dead 
men, one after another, were piled on a 
camel and fastened with ropes. Here death 
was presented to the spectator in its most 
appalling features. It is said that one of 
the colors of this corps was recovered, being 
found wrapped round the body of one of the 
ensigns.—Thackwell’s “ Second Sikh War.” 


Cuivesr— Printinea—The method now 
adopted in China is the. following :—The 


work is transcribed in legible characters upon 
sheets of thin transparent paper ; the paper 
is then pasted on wood, and the engraver 
cuts away the surrounding wood, leaving the 
characters in relief. From the nature of the 
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language the art of printing does not appear 
capable of being materially improved. As 
the Chinese language is composed of be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand charac- 
ters, each character representing a single 
word, it would appear almost impracticable 
to use movable type; therefore the plan is 
adopted of cutting in relief, on very hard 
wood, the characters of the work about to be 


printed. When about to print a work, or 
notification, the printer takes a slab of the 


characters, and with a hair brush besmears 
the slab with the ink previously deseribed ; 


the paper is then pressed upon the slab, re- 
ceiving the impression. One coating of the 
printing ink is sufficient for two or three im- 
pressions, but as Chinese paper is exceed- 
ingly transparent, and being of too porous 
a character to receive impressions on both 
sides, it becomes requisite to fold the paper, 
printing only on one side—Sirr’s “ China 
and the Chinese.” 


Bripat Quarrets Asout TrirLes—A tri- 
fling disagreement about a trifling matter 
may destroy a life of enjoyment. And it 
usually happens that when the married 
pair do quarrel, the occasion is so despic- 
able that they are ashamed to think of it. 
Yet that silly circumstance, like a drop of 
ink discoloring a whole vessel of water, 
often spreads its influence over the whole 
life. I find an exceedingly painful illustra- 
tion of these ideas in an English publication, 
for the truth of which the author pledges 
his word. A young couple had passed the 
first few weeks of their marriage at the 
house of a friend. Having at length occu- 
pied their new home, they were taking 
their first breakfast, when the following 
scene took place. The young husband was 
innocently opening a boiled egg in an egg- 
cup. The bride observed that he was 
breaking the shell at what she thought the 
wrong end. “How strange it looks,” said 
she, “to see you break your egg at the 
small end, my dear. No one else does so, 
and it looks so odd.” “Oh, I think it quite 
as good, in fact, better than breaking it at 
the large end, my love; for when you 
break the large end the egg runs over the 
top,” replied the husband. “But it looks 
very odd, when no one else does 80,” re- 
joined the wife. “ Well, now, I really do 
think it is not a nice way you have got of 
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eating an egg. That dipping of strips of 
bread and butter into an egg is certainly 
not tidy. But I do not object to your doing 
as you please, if you will let me break my 
egg at the small end,” retorted the husband. 
“Tam sure my way is not so bad as eat- 
ing fruit pie with a knife as you do, instead 
of using a fork; and you always eat the 
syrup as if you were not accustomed to 
have such things. You really do not see 
how very bad it looks, or Iam sure you 


Would not do so,” added the wife. “The 


syrup is made to be eaten with the pie, and 
why should I send it away in the plate?” 
asked the husband. “No well-bred per- 
sons clear up their plates as if they were 
starved,” said the bride, with a careless 
cast of her little head. “ Well, then, I am 
not a well-bred person,” replied the hus- 
band. “ But you must be if we are to live 
comfortably together,” was the sharp an- 
swer of the fastidious lady. “ Well, I must 
break my egg at the small end, so it does 
not signify ; and I must also eat the syrup.” 
“Then I will not have either fruit pie or 
eggs at the table.” “ But I will have them,” 
petulantly exclaimed the husband. “Then 
I wish I had not been married to you,” cried 
the young wife, bursting into tears. “ And 
so do I,” added the now incensed husband, 
as he arose and walked out of the room. 
This domestic quarrel was followed by 
others equally trifling in their origin and 
disgraceful in their character, until the silly 
couple made themselves so disagreeable to 
each other that their home became unendu- 
rable, and they separated. Now, I doubt 
not, the reader is ready to pronounce this 
quarrel a foolish affair. It was so; and yet 
I seriously question if the first quarrel 
between a newly-married pair has a much 
more elevated beginning. Little things do 
great mischief, and are to be watched with 
suspicious care.—Zhe Galt Reporter. 





From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal.” 


Fone Bernard. 


A sorr gray evening had succeeded one 
of those glowing harvest days, which are 
not unfrequent in our late northern autumns, 
and was falling gently round the cottage 
homes of a small fishing-village on the 
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ec.stern coast; where the stony ammonites, 
embedded in long ridges of dark rock, from 
Whitby to Tees Mouth, still bear the name 
which the tradition of St. Hilda’s miracle 
assigned to them; and invest with no small 
degree of geological interest an otherwise 
unattractive locality. 

Groups of fishers were already busy on 
the beach preparing for their nightly expe- 
dition: lights glimmered here and there 
from the boats, casting bright lines upon 
the calm water ; till, as each little craft was 
pushed off, and rode swiftly over the rising 
tide, these lights became only faint stars 
twinkling in the distance. From within the 
dwellings of the fishermen many a ruddy 
beacon, from glowing hearth and blazing 
ingle, shone in broad pathways down to the 
surge which lay in snowy freshness upon the 
beach ; as if that light of home and hearth 
came down to bring a blessing to the waves 
which bore their treasure. 

Through the casement of one of the bet- 
ter-looking cottages, you might see the fire 
blazing joyously ; flickering on the ancient 
rafters, and lighting up the polished oak 
dresser, that showed, in its red gleams, like 
some rare old china-shop. But the brightest 
ornament of this small room was a girl 
scarcely seventeen, who sat plying her 
needle beside a pale, gentle young woman 
some years her senior. The face of the 
young girl was all joy and sunshine, and 
while she looked into the more thoughtful 
countenance of her companion, some portion 
of her own sunny spirit seemed to be trans- 
ferred to it. The sorrowful-looking work- 
woman smiled a gentle answer to the 
glances of those upturned eyes, and then 
said quietly,— 

“J wonder what Walter will think of you, 
my dear Ann; such a bairn as ye were 
when he saw you last, and now grown into 
a taller woman than your cousin.” 

“ It’s little Walter Collins will think about 
me, Jane ; is’nt it two years and better since 
he saw you? I only hope it was as fair a 
night as this when the Dolphin ought to have 
put into port, for old Wilson says that he’s 
known vessels not able to make the —— 
harbor for a week or more, and I’m rather 
impatient to see my new cousin, that is to 
be.” 

Jane Bernard’s only answer was another 
quiet smile, and an almost involuntary sigh ; 
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it might be that the prospect of her lover’s 
speedy return from a long voyage brought 
some painful recollections, as well as joyful 
hopes. When they parted, two years before, 
a beloved mother sat in the same seat which 
her young cousin, Ann Grant, had just taken; 
and the wild flowers and rank grasses were 
now growing as greenly above that mo- 
ther’s grave, as the memory of her true 
love and patient suffering flourished yet 
stronger and sweeter in the heart of her 
child, 

It was, perhaps, the sympathy of this 
orphanage which brought the cousins, so 
opposite in every trait of disposition and 
character, into closer companionship. Jane’s 
uncle, the father of the young girl who sat 
beside her, had been engaged on the pre- 
ventive service, and died when his only 
child was a baby of a few months old. 
His young wife never raised her head after 
his death, and was soon laid beside him in 
the village graveyard, leaving their little 
orphan to the sole care of her aged grand- 
father, and with him, rough nurse as he was, 
the child grew and flourished. 

When Ann Grant had reached her fif- 
teenth year, her kind guardian died. Jane 
Bernard was called to the death-bed of the 
old man, and received from his lips an in- 
junction to watch over his “bonny Ann.” 
This was a sacred charge, and she determin- 
ed to fulfill it to the utmost. 

For the first six months, the wayward 
temper and indolent habits of the spoiled 
girl proved a continual source of trouble to 
her patient teacher ; but by degrees Jane’s 
steady perseverance worked out its own re- 
ward; Ann began evidently to take more 
pleasure in the quiet instructions of her 
cousin, and in helping her in her sewing, than 
in her old habits of idle gossip among her 
younger companions. 

The fire still sent out a ruddy light, for the 
expectant girls renewed it from time to time. 
But the hours were fast wearing towards 
midnight, and still Walter Collins did not 
appear. Poor Jane worked busily on, and 
endeavored to be calm, yet her lip quivered 
in spite of its compression, and her hand 
trembled so that she could scarcely guide 
her needle. 

“Lay down your work, Janey dear,” said 
her young cousin, rising and throwing her 
arms round her neck; “ Lay by your work 
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and talk to me about Walter; it will, may 
be, while away the time until he comes,” 

“Tf—if he should not come !” and Jane’s 
loug suppressed feelings burst forth in a 
flood of tears, as she laid her head on the 
sympathizing bosom of her pretty compan- 
ion. 

“No, dear Jane, do not cry in that way ; 
you are so good, Jane, God will reward you. 
He will not disappoint you just when you 
are going to be happy, dear Jane,” and they 
wept together. 

“What has nappened? Jane, my own 
Jane! My dearest, what is this ?” 

The fire had in reality proved a beacon, 
its red glow had sent a thrill to the stout 
heart of Walter Collins, as he crossed the 
village street, and came quickly over the 
rugged sand-hills in the direction of the cot- 
tage, thinking of the welcome held safe for 
him by itslonely mistress. In a few mo- 
ments he stood in the full firelight, and it 
was his manly voice that thus apostrophized 
his betrothed. All was bright and happy 
now, as he folded the pale, little workwomar 
in his arms, and then bestowed a similar, if 
not quite so fervent an embrace upon his 
bashful new acquaintance. 

They drew their chairs close around the 
fire, and when Jane recovered from her glad 
paroxysm of mingled weeping and laughter 
—for, when the ordinarily calm and reserved 
burst their restraint, it is with a warmth 
and violence which exceed all that is ever 
displayed by more open natures—when 
recovered from her unwonted agitation, she 
could gaze fondly upon her lover ; she looked 
with pride at the handsome countenance, 
radiant with delight, and the trim muscular 
form in its rough pea-jacket, upon which the 
joyous firelight danced and flickered, reveal- 
ing at intervals all their fair proportions. 

Ann's blue eyes, too, from time to time 
glanced admiringly under their down-cast 
lids at the athletic sailor; and, as the night 
advanced, and gradually gave way to the 
“sma’ hours,” her gay voice might occasion- 
ally be heard engaged in playful repartee 
with their visitor ; who, occupied as he was 
with his recovered happiness, still found a 
few spare moments to devote to the lovely 
creature of whom his Jane had spoken so 
affectionately in her letters to him. 

Happy hearts! happy love! happy time! 
It was long ere the remembrance of that 
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evening’s bliss passed away from the soul of 
Jane Bernard. 
* * * # * # 

It was the day before the one fixed for 
the wedding of Jane Bernard and Walter 
Collins, Jane had risen early, for she had her 
simple bridal attire to complete, and had left 
her cousin in bed, apparently so sound asleep 
that she could not find it in her heart to dis- 
turb her. But no sooner had she, with gen- 
tle step, passed into the next room, than Ann 
raised her head and listened. The white 
eyelids of the young girl were swollen with 
crying, and she proceeded to dress herself 
in a hurried manner. Soon Jane called out 
from the threshold, that she was going to the 
well for water, and bade Ann see to the 
door until she returned. The latter an- 
swered in a voice of assumed cheerfulness, 
hurrying on her bonnet and shawl the 
while ; and when her cousin was fairly out 
of sight, she too left the house, but in a con- 
trary direction. Jane did not return for 
some time, having been detained by a sick 
neighbor, and she naturally expected to find 
breakfast prepared, and Ann impatient for 
her reappearance. But every thing was as 
she had left it. The water in the kettle, it 
is true, which she had set on before she left 
the house, had nearly boiled away ; and she 
went into the bedroom with the intention of 
chiding Ann for her laziness: no Ann, how- 
ever, was to be seen. 

“ How thoughtless,” said Jane to herself, 
“just like one of her old tricks, going gos- 
siping with some companion instead of help- 
ing me. Poor Ann, it is a sad pity, for she 
is an affectionate and a bonny lass; I 
thought she had become quite altered, but 
lately there has been a change in her again. 
She is so close and shy sometimes, I can’t 
tell what it means.” And Jane refilled the 
kettle, and after waiting in vain for the 
truant’s reappearance was obliged to break- 
fast alone. 

The morning passed away, and Ann did 
not return; Jane at first felt rather dis- 
pleased, for she believed that some of the 
neighbors had detained her, and she thought 
that she ought to have let her know where 
she was. But the bride elect’s gentle soul 
was full almost to overflowing of a woman's 
hopes and fears, when her dearest expecta- 
tions are to be realized; and she soon 
became absorbed in these shadows of the 
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future. They were more overwhelming in 
her case, because she had suffered long and 
silently from that weary sickness of “ hope 
deferred,” which an engagement of many 
years is sure to occasion. Her heart was 
beating and fluttering as if it would burst 
its prison of flesh, and it was with difficulty 
that she commanded the attention necessary 
to complete the simple robe suited to her 
means and position. 

The sun rose high in the heavens, and in 
many a humble cottage the family had as- 
sembled round their frugal meal. Jane’s 
savory mess of fish was done to a stir. She 
had set out the little round table with more 
than usual care, for she expected Walter to 
dine with her. He had had to make a 
little expedition some miles along the coast, 
and she was disposed to allow him a good 
half hour over the time he had named for 
his return. 

The half hour had nearly elapsed, and 
she went to the door to look for him, but 
there was no one within sight. The bleak 
sand-hills, dry and bare beneath the sun’s 
rays, were trodden by no elastic step, 
springing on to meet the beloved woman, 
now almost a wife. A strange feeling of 
desolation came over poor Jane, and her 
heart sank within her, heavy as lead. She 
began to have a vague fear that something 
might possibly have happened to that 
heart’s treasure ; and for awhile she forgot 
the singularly prolonged absence of her 
cousin, 

Another hour passed, and still no arrival. 
Jane could not bear the suspense any longer. 
She hastened from cottage to cottage, asking 
tidings of the missing ones, though she was 
far from connecting their several absences. 
At Walter’s lodgings, where she first in- 
quired, they knew nothing save that when 
he departed, he took a small bundle with 
him. This seemed odd, when he meant to 
return to dinner. No one had seen any thing 
of Ann, except one fisherman, who had met 
her on the beach early in the morning. She 
was crying, and when he spoke she returned 
no answer, but hurried on. He had looked 
after her a little way, but he was a plain 
man and not given to speculation, and he 
had thought nothing more of the circum- 
stance until Jane’s inquiries drew it from 
him. . 

The afternoon wore slowly on to evening. 
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Jane was now sitting in her cottage, trying 
to still her throbbing pulses, that she might 
listen to every footstep. Neighbors had, 
from time to time, dropped in, but Jane had 
ever been too reserved for them; and they 
could not now understand the silent and 
absorbing anxiety hidden beneath that calm 
exterior. 

“A canny, quiet body,” said they to each 
other, “but she doesn’t seem to care much 
for him; nor for her bonny cousin either, 
for that matter.” 

“Till be bound the poor lass ran away 
because she was too strict kept,” observed 
another. “I always misdoubted Jane Ber- 
nard’s temper. These quiet ones are not 
altogether what they seem. Give me a 
woman with a spirit.” 

“You may well say so, Betty Thomas,” 
replied an old fisherman, with a grin, “ It’s 
well known ye don’t want for that.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed another, “here she 
comes.” 

It was Jane, who, observing a little group 
assembled near her door, had imagined that 
they discussed some tidings. 

“Does one Jane Bernard live about 
here ?” inquired a man who had come from 
the direction of the sand-hills as Jane ap- 
proached. She went up to him. 

“Yes, sir. I am Jane Bernard. Is that 
letter for me ¢” 

The man looked curiously at her, then 
gave her the letter he had held in his hand, 
and was off in a moment. 

“We looks scared,” said an old woman. 
“ He might be afeard we'd bite him.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed a man, “look at Jane.” 

It was time. She fell senseless into the 
arms of the neighbor nearest to her, drop- 
ping the letter she had been reading. While 
some carried her home, others picked up the 
letter. 

“ Here, Jem,” said the same old body who 
had spoken before, “ye can read writing. 
Tell us what it’s all about.” ; 

The paper contained a few almost illegi- 
ble lines from Ann Grant to her injured cou- 
sin: telling her that she and Walter had 
been married that morning at a neighboring 
church, and praying her forgiveness for both 
of them. 

For many weeks after this unexpected 
shock, Jane’s life was despaired of, and when 
at last she rose from her sick bed, und re- 
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turned to her customary employments, there 
was a fearful calmness and wild earnestness 
in her tone and manner which contrasted 
strangely with her former gentleness. She 
lived in the most perfect seclusion; never 
crossing the threshold of her cottage except 
on Sunday, when she was regularly seen in 
her accustomed place at church. But her 
strong mind could not long bear such com- 
plete inaction, and at length she commenced 
a humble sewing class, which gradually grew 
into what might more properly be called a 
“Ragged Sewing School.” In this benevo- 
lent employment she seemed almost happy, 
and sitting in the midst of a group of the 
poorest and worst clad of those little roam- 
ers on the coast, the fisher’s children, she for- 
got her own sorrow in her endeavor to save 
them from the after-trouble of an ill-spent 
youth, and to make plain to them the clear 
and holy truths of God, and their better na- 
ture. At the same time she initiated them 
into the mysteries of hemming, seam, and 
overcast: and Jane Bernard’s sewing school 
became renowned far and wide. Thus peace- 
fully passed away many years, and still she 
heard no tidings of those faithless ones who 
had rent and desolated her loving heart; 
though, like the ravages of the plough upon 
a fallow field, but to render it the more 
fruitful. 
* * * * * * 

Nearly fifteen years had elapsed since the 
events narrated above, and the cheerful blaze 
again lit up the little casement of Jane Ber- 
nard’s cottage, in which there was no visible 
change except that it stood less isolated from 
the neighboring dwellings than formerly. 
One might likewise see, by the clear light of 
a summer’s evening, that the village street 
had grown into something more like a town; 
several large respectable houses were placed 
in strange juxta-position among the lowly 
huts of the fishermen, and light from more 
than one gay shop window fell upon the 
broad pavement. On the beach, groups of 
fishermen were gathering as of old, ready to 
start on their nightly toil; but their boats 
were not now the sole occupants of the wide 
sands, rows of bathing machines stdod ready 
for the morning, adding their testimony to 
the other tokens of the rising importance 
of ——. 

Still in her accustomed seat Jane Bernard 
sat, and sewed as busily in the red firelight 
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as she had done nearly fifteen years before, 
on that happy evening whose memory still 
lingered inher breast. But few would have 
recognized the once earnest, hopeful face and 
light form, in the careworn, sorrowful counte- 
nance, and shrunken figure of the premature 
old woman who sat alone upon her hearth. 
And yet, deeply as grief had traced its fur- 
rows upon her calm brow, as surely was the 
patient endurance of that sorrow portrayed 
in the placid smile which still lingered round 
her lips; so verifying the truth of those 
sweet words that,— 

“ For each sorrow high or strong soe’er, 

There lives a stronger good to ride the wave.” 

Jane had long dismissed her ragged class, 
and, having said good-night to her little er- 
rand-girl, was quietly finishing some work 
she had in hand, when she was surprised by 
a visit from one of the old fishermen, who 
had known her for many years. He was 
evidently the bearer of some important 
news ; yet, with a delicacy of feeling which 
does not belong to caste or class, but is in 
truth the natural refinement of every kind 
heart, he found it difficult to broach the sub- 
ject without the risk of giving pain. This 
obstacle once surmounted, Jane learned from 
the old man that, during a visit he had paid 
to a neighboring hamlet on the same line of 
coast, he had discovered the wife and two chil- 
dren of Walter Collins. The unhappy wom- 
an, who was in a dying state, informed him 
that her husband had perished in a storm 
on his return from his third voyage after their 
marriage, and that for some time she had sup- 
ported herself and children by needlework, or 
going out as charwoman, till her health sunk 
under hard labor and continued privations. 
She had had three children, but one of them 
had died; and she was on her way to her 
native place when the good fisherman found 
her in the last stage of disease. She im- 
plored him to bear her dying prayers for 
forgiveness to her cousin; and with her last 
breath, commended her children to the pity- 
ing care of that kind heart which she had 
so cruelly wronged. 

The old fisherman did not leave Jane Ber- 
nard’s cottage that night, till she had ar- 
ranged with him to fetch the orphans to ——., 
Their arrival was the commencement of a 
new era in her life—once more she seemed to 
have a definite object to live and work for. 
And nobly did she toil and strive through 
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the twenty years she was spared after the 
ehildren of Walter Collins had found a home 
under her roof. Nobly too was she repaid 
for her loving care ; she lived to see the boy 
grow up to be a steady, respectable man ; 
and her namesake, little Jane, the wife of 
one of the grandsons of the old fisherman 
who found the orphan beside her dying mo- 
ther twenty years before. 

Jane Bernard continued her sewing class 
until a few weeks before her death; attend- 
ing to it with the same energy and perseve- 
rance which had always distinguished her 
efforts to work good to her fellow-creatures. 
Her dying hours were soothed by the affec- 
tionate attentions of more than one grateful 
pupil, and by the presence of her adopted 
children ; and to them her last words breath- 
ed forth the same fervent spirit, the same 
holy lessons, of which her long life was the 
truest exemplification. Teaching, that the 
best and surest way of forgetting our own 
sorrows, deep and strong though they be, is 
by an earnest endeavor to lessen the griefs 
by enlightening the darkness of those around 
us; thus improving our own means, whether 
of joy or sorrow, for the improvement of 
others. 








From “The Home Journal.” 


Hume: 


HOW TO BUILD ONE CHEAPLY AND WELL. 


Last week we took occasion to copy a pa- 
per from the Home Journal on the following 
subject. The discussion has been continued in that 
journal, and we copy below the third communi- 
cation. Its good sense, and clear phraseology will, 
we are sure, commend it to our readers. 


Tue best way to build a country house, I 
suppose I ought, Abernethy-like, to say, is 
to “take advice,” employ a professional man, 
z. e. in this case, an architect; but as we 
will suppose that already done, and that I 
am the fortunate man, I will do my best to 
give the requisite information as fully as if 
my retaining fee had been secured in the 
shape of a promised “five per cent.” upon 
the cost of the proposed erection. 

The best way to set about building a 
country house, is to first consider the subject 
in its common-sense working-day light. You 
are going to put up what you mean as your 
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home ; you want screening from the sun and 
sheltering from the cold; you want to be at 
all times snug and comfortable, and free 
from all harassment of mind, from any cause 
traceable to your dwelling’s external charac- 
ter or internal accommodation. 

You have a wholesome dread of the hor- 
rors of a leaky roof, and of possible weekly 
repairs ; you shudder at the idea of a damp 
bedroom, or a mouldy cupboard; and you 
have misgivings touching the amount of your 
Saint Anthony-like forbearance under the 
broiling tortures of a stifling July night, 
beneath a metal roof, and in an unventilated 
bedroom; and so all these thoughts make 
you reflect very deeply before choosing your 
material and your style. You notice I class 
these two together, because I hope to show 
that the one influences the other rather 
more than it is the fashion, just now, to 
allow. 

In choosing your material you are, of 
course, influenced by the selection your 
neighborhood affords. 

Wood and stone are those generally used ; 
brick not being introduced so often into 
country buildings as I think it might be with 
great advantage. 

For a house on a very large scale, wood 
seems unsuitable, because, in a greater or 
less degree, it is suggestive of temporary 
intention in the erection. 

Stone is of many characters, and needs 
varied treatment; and its use is often a 
source of very great expense, where a char- 
acter is attempted the particular specimen 
of material will not allow. 

Brick does not seem as yet to have had a 
fair chance of trial; and though, where 
stone and timber are in abundance, I would 
not, of course, prefer its adoption, still there 
are many places in this country where it is 
both cheap and readily obtained, and in such 
places I conceive a far better use might be 
made of it than has, so far as my personal 
observation goes, been attempted. 

England, France, and Germany abound 
with charming cottages, entrance-lodges, and 
manorial residences constructed of this 
material ;-and those who only associate with 
the mention of its name a rectangular ob- 
long three inches and a half by eight, would 
have a much more respectful opinion of its 
capabilities were they to see Holland House, 
Y'Hotel Choiseul, or the innumerable pretty 
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things dotted about the sunny lawns of 
Western Germany. 

If you have timber in abundance, and your 
building is of moderate dimensions, and you 
prefer to use wood, do this: Let timber, and 
timber only, be evident in every part of 
your building. Don’t veneer it all over 
with a thin ceiling of inch boards, nicely 
planed and fitted, so as to hide the joints, 
and then sanded, and painted, and lined off, 
in imitation of stone ; because if you do, no 
one will really be deceived by it but your- 
self: and, especially, don’t heap Pelion on 
Ossa, and glue up fluted monsters of car- 
pentry in front, and fancy because they have 
the outline and proportions of Doric columns, 
and have painted white lines at even dis- 
tances thereon, running round them at about 
the height courses of stone would be cut, 
you have shown your classical taste, and 
possess a Grecian edifice. You have no 
such thing ; you have only a great deal of 
unnecessary and expensive woodwork con- 
stantly to paint and keep in repair, and 
which the sooner you sweep away the 
better. 

If you like a smooth unbroken surface, 
and prefer ceiling your house to clap-board- 
ing or upright planking and battens, well 
and good. Ceil it, and sand it also, if you 
‘will, (and sand is an admirable addition to 
your whitelead and pigments,) trusting to 
your verandas, projection of roofs, window 
caps, sills, and other features, to cast shad- 
ows and reflexes enough to break the mo- 
notony of: a level surface of tint, which you 
will find by these natural causes more va- 
ried than if lined off into blocks with white 
paint and a rule stick. 

A rustic treatment of this material is 
often effective. The veranda may be sup- 
ported with cedar or cypress posts, upon 
which the bark has been left, farther pre- 
serving its adhesion by small tacks driven in 
here and there, and the whole varnished 
with a pitchy varnish, to preserve from the 
weather, The house itself must be less 
architectural and finished in its details to 
conform to this style; and by covering ex- 
ternally with upright planking and battens, 
by projecting the roof at least four feet, and 
by avoiding every thing that looks like pre- 
tension, a very pretty and economical dwell- 
ing may be constructed. 

My limits will not allow me to describe 
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such a home in detail ; but I may aid in con- 
structing one, by saying, that the building 
must be rather low than high; should be 
spread upon the ground; should have high 
pitched roofs, with their gables perfectly free 
from the decoration admissible in more or- 
nate styles ; the rafters and roof-timbers that 
project may be simply finished by cutting 
their ends into the form of an S, and by sub- 
stituting a deep roll moulding, four and a 
half to six inches deep, running alike under 
the eaves and up the gables, for a cornice. 

The windows should be low and broad, 
rather than of their usual proportions; and 
many of my friends will thank me for telling 
them that tosuch a house outside blinds will 
be not only not unsightly, but a source of 
beauty, if properly managed ; which I would 
do in this wise: Cut the outer or lower side 
of the slats to a curve, or some variation 
from a horizontal line, and make the frames 
broader than usual, and paint them a shade 
or two darker or lighter than that of the 
house. 

Such a building, roofed with shingles, and 
painted a quiet gray, with its veranda and 
ombra, wreathed with graceful creepers, I 
can picture now before me as a very pretty 
home. 

Another style, for which wood is a suitable 
material, is that called “ Gothic.” 

Unfortunately this beautiful and eminently 
rural style has been vulgarized and greatly 
abused ; and I know that many persons of 
pure taste are hence frightened when the 
idea of “Gothic” is presented to them as 
the style suggested for their home. 

Excuse me now, if I speak a little scien- 
tifically. Gothic is an architectural classi- 
fication of principles of erection now de- 
termined simply to mean pointed, in 
contradistinction to those principles which 
recognized rectangular lines as their funda- 
mental basis ; thus classical architecture, as 
it is called, with its upright columns and 
pilasters, and its entablature and cornice 
resting on them at right angles, or springing 
from them in semicircular curves, is very 
easily distinguished from that style which 
has its lines all tending upwards to a point, 
and of which its curves, in every instance, 
meet in a point. The different periods at 
which certain styles of pointed architecture 
prevailed, give the name to its various 
classes now in use. Rural Gothic is wrought 
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out from these different styles, and though 
the peculiarities of each period of pointed 
architecture are very marked, they have 
become universally so blended in modern 
domestic architecture, a description of the 
points of difference in each period is scarcely 
needed. 

But the great principle upon which all 
were based, and in which all agreed, was 
reality: every form of even the simplest 
moulding, every line and portion of the 
building was contrived exactly to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended; and in 
this we will gladly follow the mighty artist- 
minds of old, whilst we scorn the petty 
trickery of servilely copying a bit here and 
there of their immortal works, and leaving 
unnoticed the inborn principle which made 
each bit of detail beautiful. 

A Gothic house, then, is a building, the 
character of whose architecture is distin- 
guished by the upward direction of its lead- 
ing lines, and by such curves as may be in- 
troduced meeting, or having a tendency to 
mect, in a point. It may be highly orna- 
mental, or left perfectly simple; but true 
taste will be outraged if ornament, beauti- 
ful as it may be in itself, is introduced where 
it does not serve some purpose of construc- 
tion. 

The gables, and the windows, and the 
doors, and the veranda, and ombra, may all 
be decorated as richly as you like; but it 
must be their composing parts that receive 
the decoration ; there must be no ornament- 
al work stuck on, here and there, without 
meaning and use. 

Too much ornamental woodwork about a 
house, any way, is a nuisance, and a source 
of continued expense. 

In arranging the outlines of your plan 
upon the ground, the selection of wood as 
the material will permit of a more varied 
and irregular shape than stone or brick, the 
corners, which, in mason-work, add so con- 
siderably to the expense, not being a source 
of greater outlay ; but irregular outline on 
the ground is apt to involve intricacy of 
roof, Be, therefore, thoroughly satisfied the 
latter is going to give you no trouble before 
you commence. 

Dormer windows on the roof are greatly 
in favor with those who design Gothic 
houses; unless they are clear above the 
eaves, so as to allow the eaves’ gutters to 
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run below them in unbroken line, they will, 
in heavy rains, or after a thaw, be sources of 
great trouble. 

A very pretty effect may be attained by 
cutting off the corners of the shingles before 
nailing them on, or by rounding them off, 
or giving them any other form that will 
work in such a manner as to present the ap- 
pearance of an ornamental pattern on the 
roof. The covering of the veranda is gen- 
erally of metal, but where the slope will 
allow similar shingles to be used, the effect 
is not only more pleasing, but the chambers, 
whose windows overlook, are less exposed 
to the radiated heat from the large surface 
of metal below. 

Those who have noticed recently erected 
Gothic country houses, will probably re- 
member that the windows seemed a source 
of some trouble; they were either ordinary 
sash windows, that did not seem to har- 
monize with the house, or they were such 
as gave great trouble to the inmates. I 
would advise, where the character of open 
tracery is attempted to be given, that it be 
made solidly and as a fixture outside ; 
being, in fact, as it may well be supposed to 
be, the ornamental support of the lintel 
above ; and that the part filled with glass 
be behind and independent, having, however, 
divisions similar in character to the outer 
frame. This method of executing an orna- 
mental window will, I think, be found 
productive of more external and internal 
effect, and certainly remedies the difficulties 
I have, in the course of my experience, 
found to exist. 

The modern bracketed Italian style is 
very suitable for wooden buildings, and is 
one of great beauty. In my next number I 
will speak of it, and say a few words about 
stone and brick as building materials. 








From Dickens’ “ Household Words,” 


Rr. Meek and Baby. 


My name is Meek. I am, in fact, Mr. 
Meek. That son is mine and Mrs. Meek’s. 
When I saw the announcement in the 
Times, I dropped the paper. I had put it 
in myself, and paid for it, but it looked so 
noble that it overpowered me. 
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I took the paper up to Mrs. Meek’s bedside. 
“Maria Jane,” said I, (I allude to Mrs, 
Meek,) “you are now a public character.” 
We read the review of our child several 
times, with feelings of the strongest emo- 
tion; and I sent the boy who cleans the 
boots and shoes to the office for fifteen 
copies. No reduction was made on taking 
that quantity. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, 
that our child had been expected. In 
fact, it had been expected, with compar- 
ative confidence, for some months, Mrs, 
Meek’s mother, who resides with us— 
of the name of Bigby—had made every 
preparation for its admission to our circle. 

I hope and believe Iam a quiet man. J 
will go further. I know I am a quiet man. 
My constitution is tremulous, my voice was 
never loud, and, in point of stature, I have 
been from infancy, small. I have the great- 
est respect for Maria Jane’s mamma. She 
is a most remarkable woman. I honor Maria 
Jane’s mamma. In my opinion, she would 
storm a town, single handed, with a hearth- 
broom, and carry it. I have never known 
her to yield any point whatever to mortal 
man. She is calculated to terrify the stout- 
est heart. 

Still—but I will not anticipate. 

The first intimation I had of any prepara- 
tions been in progress, on the part of Maria 
Jane’s mamma, was one afternoon, several 
months ago. I came home earlier than 
usual from the office, and proceeding into 
the dining-room, found an obstruction be- 
hind the door, which prevented it from 
opening freely. It was an obstruction of a 
soft nature. On looking in, I found it to be 
a female. 

The female in question stood in the cor- 
ner behind the door, consuming Sherry 
wine. From the nutty smell of that bever- 
age pervading the apartment, I have no 
doubt she was consuming a second glassful. 
She wore a black bonnet of large dimen- 
sions, and was copious in figure. The ex- 
pression of her countenance was severe and 
discontented. The words to which she gave 
utterance on seeing me were these, “Oh! 
git along with you, sir, if you please; me 
and Mrs. Bigby don’t want no male parties 
here |” 

That female was Mrs. Prodgit. 

As soon as I could compose my feelings, 
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I immediately withdrew, of course. I 
was rather hurt, but I made no remark. 
Whether it was that I showed a lowness of 
spirits after dinner, in consequence of feel- 
ing that I seemed to intrude, I cannot say. 
But Maria Jane’s mamma said to me, on her 
retiring for the night, in a low distinct voice, 
and with a look of reproach that completely 
subdued me, “George Meek, Mrs. Prodgit 
is your wife’s nurse !” 

I bear no ill-will towards Mrs. Prodgit. 
Is it likely that I, writing this with tears 
in my eyes, should be capable of deliberate 
animosity towards a female so essential to 
the welfare of Maria Jane? I am willing 
to admit that Fate may have been to blame 
and not Mrs. Prodgit ; but it is undeniably 
true that the latter female brought desola- 
tion and devastation into my lowly dwelling. 

We were happy after her first appearance ; 
we were sometimes exceedingly so. But, 
whenever the parlor door was opened, and 
“Mrs. Prodgit” announced, (and she was 
very often announced,) misery ensued. I 
could not bear Mrs. Prodgit’s look. I felt 
that I was far from wanted, and had no 
business to exist in Mrs. Prodgit’s presence. 
Between Maria Jane's mamma and Mrs. 
Prodgit there was a dreadful, secret under- 
standing—a dark mystery and conspiracy, 
pointing me out as a being to be shunned. I 
appeared to have done something that was 
evil. Whenever Mrs. Prodgit called, after 
dinner, I retired to my dressing-room— 
where the temperature is very iow indeed, 
in the wintry time of the year—and sat 
looking at my frosty breath as it rose be- 
fore me, and at my rack of boots, a ser- 
viceable article of furniture, but never, in 
my opinion, an exhilarating object. The 
length of the councils that were held with 
Mrs. Prodgit under these circumstances, I 
will not attempt to describe. I will merely 
remark that Mrs. Prodgit always consumed 
Sherry wine while the deliberations were 
in progress; that they always ended in 
Maria Jane’s being in wretched spirits on 
the sofa; and that Maria Jane’s mamma 
always received me, when I was recalled, 
with a look of desolate triumph that too 
palpably said, “ Now, George Meek! You 
see my child, Maria Jane, a ruin, and I 
hope you are satisfied !” 

I pass, generally, over the period that 
intervened between the day when Mra. 
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Prodgit entered her protest against male 
parties, and the ever-memorable midnight 
when I brought her to my unobtrusive 
home in a cab, with an extremely large box 
on the roof, and a bundle, a bandbox, and a 
basket, between the driver’s legs. I have 
no objection to Mrs. Prodgit (aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Bigby, who I never can 
forget is the parent of Maria Jane) taking 
entire possession of my unassuming estab- 
lishment. In the recesses of my own breast, 
the thought may linger that a man in pos- 
session cannot be so dreadful as a woman, 
and that woman Mrs. Prodgit ; but I ought 
to bear a good deal, and I hope I can, and 
do. Huffing and snubbing prey upon my 
feelings; but I can bear them without 
complaint, They may tell in the long run; 
I may be hustled about, from post to pillar, 
beyond my strength; nevertheless,, I wish 
to avoid giving rise to words in the family. 

The voice of Nature, however, cries aloud 
in behalf of Augustus George, my infant 
son. It is for him that I wish to utter a 
few plaintive household words. I am not 
at all angry ; I am mild—but miserable. 

I wish to know why, when my child, Au- 
gustus George, was expected in our circle, a 
provision of pins was made, as if the little 
stranger were a criminal who was to be put 
to the torture immediately on his arrival, 
instead of a holy babe? I wish to know 
why haste was make to stick those pins all 
over his innocent form, in every direction ? 
I wish to be informed why light and air 
are excluded from Augustus George, like 
poisons? Why, I ask, is my unoffending 
infant so hedged into a basket-bedstead, 
with dimity and calico, with miniature sheets 
and blankets, that I can only hear him snuffle 
(and no wonder!) deep down under the pink 
hood of a little bathing-machine, and can 
never peruse even so much of his lineaments 
as his nose.’ 

Was I expected to be the father of a 
French Roll, that the brushes of All Nations 
were laid in, to rasp Augustus George ¢ 
Am I to be told that this sensitive skin was 
ever intended by Nature to have rashes 
brought out upon it, by the premature and 
incessant use of those formidable little in- 
struments ? 

Is my son a Nutmeg that he is to be 
grated on the stiff edges of sharp frills? 
Am I the parent of a Muslin boy that his 
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yielding surface is to be crimped and small- 
plaited? Or is my child composed of Paper 
or of Linen, that impressions of the finer 
getting-up art, practised by the laundress, 
are to be printed off, all over his soft arms 
and legs, as I constantly observe them? 
The starch enters his soul: who can wonder 
that he cries? 

Was Augustus George intended to have 
limbs, or to be born a Torso? I presume 
that limbs were the intention, as they are 
the usual practice. Then, why are my poor 
child’s limbs fettered and tied up? Am I 
to be told that there is any analogy between 
Augustus George Meek, and Jack Sheppard? 

Analyze Castor Oil at any Institution of 
Chemistry that may be agreed upon, and 
inform me what resemblance, in taste, it 
bears to that natural provision which it is 
at once the pride and duty of Maria Jane 
to administer to Augustus George! Yet, 
I charge Mrs. Prodgit (aided and abetted 
by Mrs. Bigby) with systematically forcing 
Castor Oil on my innocent son, from the 
first hour of his birth, When that medi- 
cine, in its efficient action, causes internal 
disturbance to Augustus George, I charge 
Mrs. Prodgit (aided and abetted by Mrs. 
Bigby) with insanely and inconsistently ad- 
ministering opium to allay the storm she 
has raised! What is the meaning of this ? 

If the days of Egyptian Mummies are 
past, how dare Mrs. Prodgit require, fur the 
use of my son, an amount of flannel and 
linen that would carpet my humble roof? 
Do I wonder that she requires it? No! 
This morning within an hour, I beheld this 
agonizing sight. I beheld my son—Augustus 
George—in Mrs. Prodgit’s hands, and on 
Mrs, Prodgit’s knee, being dressed. He was 
at the moment, comparatively speaking, in a 
state of nature; having nothing on, but an 
extremely short shirt, remarkably dispro- 
portionate to the length of his usual outer 
garments, Trailing from Mrs. Prodgit’s lap 
on the floor, was a long narrow roller or 
bandage—I should say, of several yards in 
extent. In this, I saw Mrs. Prodgit tightly 
roll the body of my unoffending infant, 
turning him over and over, now presenting 
his unconscious face upwards, now the back 
of his bald head, until the unnatural feat 
was accomplished, and the bandage secured 
by a pin, which I have every reason to be- 
lieve entered the body of my only child. 
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In this tourniquet, he passes the present 
phase of his existence. Can I know it, and 
smile ! 

I fear I have been betrayed into express- 
ing myself warmly, but I feel deeply. Not 
for myself: for Augustus George. I dare 
not interfere. Will any one? Will any pub- 
lication? Any doctor? Any parent? Any 
body? Idonot complain that Mrs. Prodgit 
(aided and abetted by Mrs. Bigby) entirely 
alienates Maria Jane’s affections from me, 
and interposes an impassable barrier be- 
tween us. I donot complain of being made 
of no account. I do not want to be of any 
account. But, Augustus George is a produc- 
tion of Nature, (I cannot think otherwise), 
and I claim that he should be treated with 
some remote reference to Nature. In my 
opinion, Mrs, Prodgit is, from first to last, a 
convention and a superstition. Are all the 
faculty afraid of Mrs. Prodgit? If not, why 
don’t they take her in hand and improve 
her? 


P.S. Maria wer mamma boasts of her 
own knowledge'of the subject, and says she 
brought up seven children besides Maria 
Jane. But how do J know that she might 
not have brought them up much better ? 
Maria Jane herself is far from strong, and is 
subject to headaches, and nervous indiges- 
tion. Besides which, I learn from the statis- 
tical tables that one child in five dies within 
the first year of its life; and one child in 
three, within the fifth. That don't look as 
if we could never improve in these particu- 
lars, I think ! 


_ P.P.S. Augustus George is in convul- 
sions. 
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Hantom Records. 


PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. 

Sir Ricuarp STEELE was once reproached 
by the enthusiastic but disinterested Whiston 
for having, in the House of Commons, given 
some votes contrary to his formerly professed 
opinions: his answer was, “Mr. Whiston, 
you can walk on foot, but I cannot.” A 
coach had become so essential to Steele that, 
rather than want it, he would abandon some 
of his most cherished principles, and subject 
himself to the most odious of imputations. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE WIFE. 


No man ever prospered in the world 
without the co-operation of his wife. If she 
unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards his 
labors with an endearing smile, with what 
confidence will he resort to his merchandise 
or his farm, fly over lands, sail upon seas, 
meet difficulty, and encounter danger, if he 
knows that he is not spending his strength 
in vain, but that his labor will be rewarded 
by the sweets of home! Solicitude and 
disappointment enter the history of every 
man’s life, and he is but half provided for 
his voyage who finds but an associate for 
happy hours, while for his months of dark- 
ness and distress no sympathizing partner is 
prepared. 


Make your bargain beforehand, and never 
suffer a workman to leave the payment of 
his labor to your discretion. 


Tue licentious never love; and where 
even levity preponderates, there is seldom 
any pure and ardent passion, 
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Tue intelligence brought by the mail- 
steamer Pacific, and confirmed by the sub- 
sequent arrival of the Asia, in regard to the 
breaking up of the English Cabinet, has 
engrossed a large share of the public talk. 
The points of difference between the Russell 
cabinet and the House, seem to rest upon: 
ist. The fiscal plans of the late Chancel- 





lor of the Exchequer; 2d. Upon the minis- 
terial action with reference to the so-called 
Papal aggression ; and 3d. The agitation of 
the protectionists. 

It is difficult to foretell what kind of 
government will be made up from the dis- 
jointed materials which are now at her 
majesty’s service. It seems particularly un- 
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fortunate that at such a juncture, when 
England will be overrun with throngs of ad- 
venturers, and when the Home department 
especially will have need for all that nicety 
of organization, which experience alone can 
develop, that the Government should be in 
any way deranged. 

The natural excitement of a new election, 
added to the extraordinary plethora and 
fluctuation of the increased population, 
(growing out of the Industrial Exhibition,) 
could hardly fail to call up alarming appre- 
hensions. We may, therefore, expect that 
some government will be formed to the 
acceptance of the present parliament. 

The other English news is of no very 
great importance. 


—— It would appear that the challenge 
given some time since by the merchants of 
New York, based upon the superior sailing- 
qualities of our vessels, has been partially 
accepted by certain. parties of London. 
We give the letter making reply to the 
proposition to build a ship of 1600 tons 
burden in England, to sail against one of 
similar capacity to be built in New York— 
it is from The Times of the 17th of Feb- 
ruary :— 


“Sir,—On mature consideration of your cor- 
respondent’s letter from New York, of the 28th 
ult., we have come to the determination, and beg 
leave to propose through your paper, if we can be 
backed by any gentlemen in England, to accept 
the proposed challenge of the Americans to con- 
struct a sailing ship of 1600 tons, or any size they 
may think proper to build, to be unrestricted with 
regard to model, scantling, kind, or quality of the 
materials ; the ships to be as near as possible of 
the same dimensions, according to the old admeas- 
urement for English tonnage ; all the masts, yards, 
and spars, from the deck, of both ships to be 
precisely of the same dimensions. The ships to 
sail in ballast of such kind as the respective build- 
ers may consider most advantageous, und to be so 
stowed as to bring each ship to such an ideal line 
at the surface of the water, as may be considered 
most conducive to their sailing qualities; both 
ships to be allowed a given time in order te find 
their proper trim, &c., and if the starting point is 
to be from England, the time the American ship 
occupies in crossing the Atlantic, to count for the 
English ship on her trial trips. The commander 
of each ship to be appointed by the builders, who 
are to choose their own officers and men, sails, 
cordage, provisions, and all other incidental ar- 
rangements. A given time is to be allowed for 
building the ships—we should say twelve months, 
at least. 

“It is to be perfectly understood that the ships 
are to sail from Europe to the East Indies and 
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back, or to make a circuit of the earth if the 
Americans think proper. 
“ We are, sir, your obedient servants, 


“Tuomas TuckER & Co.” 


There are sundry objections to this English 
acceptance. The first and most important, 
lies in the fact that the acceptant of the 
challenge is not yet “ properly backed.” As 
we understand the matter, the American 
parties propose to “back” themselves, and 
make no appeals to Americaii “ gentlemen.” 

The next weak point is the absurd propo- 
sition that the spars, &c., are to be of precise- 
ly “similar dimensions.” It seems to us that 
it would have been quite as reasonable to 
propose similar length of keel, or similar 
form of bow. The great point to be gained, 
as we understand it, is the transmission of a 
given quantity of mechandise, or passengers, 
with the greatest dispatch, consistent with 
safety. And it is a notorious fact that half 
of the superiority of our transatlantic pack- 
ets consists in the proper adaptation of spars 
to hull; and in condemning an American 
ship-master to the stunted masts and un- 
wieldy yards of British build, we should lose 
some of the best points of our craft. 

The yacht schooner now building, for com- 
petition with the English yachts, is rapidly 
approaching completion. We have not so 
much faith in our yacht service, as superior 
to the British, as in our clipper ships. Still 
we hope all success to the new vessel. 
English travellers are somewhat fond 
of laughing at the disorder of our houses of 
Congress. As a little offset, we take occa- 
sion to quote this fragment from a British 
paper :— 

“Perits or M. P.’s—On Wednesday in the 
House of Commons, after the important question 
of controlling the kitchen arrangements had been 
discussed, Mr. Hume drew attention to a grievance 
which, if not remedied, will very soon deprive 
members of doing their duty in the refreshment 
rooms or elsewhere. He spoke of the manner in 
which the members of the House of Commons 
were obliged to rush in order to obtain an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the royal speech delivered, and 
characterized it as highly derogatory to the dignity 
of the House. He added some facts from his per- 
sonal experience. He happened to be the 25th 
after the Speaker, but both sides of the bar were 
so filled that he neither saw the Queen nor heard 
her voice. (Hear, and laughter.) It was an eternal 
disgrace to the house and to the country, that they 
had expended so much money on a place so ill- 
suited to carry on the business of the country. 


Could no means be adopted by which decorum 
could be preserved in future? (Hear, hear.) He 
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recollected that on one occasion the coat of a 
member of the House, who now filled a high office 
abroad, had been torn—(laughter)—and that his 
shoulder had been dislocated. He was himself 
knocked against the corner there, his head was 
knocked against the post, and he might have been 
injured if a stout member, to whom he felt much 
obliged, had not come to his assistance. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) It was no laughing matter. 
It concerned the character of the House, and it 
must be matter of regret that such a scene as that 
which had taken place yesterday should have been 
presented to the Queen of England at the bar of 
the House of Lords. (Hear, hear).” 





Mr. Macrzapy, the papers inform us, 
has at length retired finally from the stage. 
His leave-taking was spoken to a crowded 
house at the Haymarket theatre, of London ; 
and it is quite characteristic of the gentle- 
manly habit of the man. He says:— 


“ My last theatrical part is played, and, in ac- 
cordance with long-established usage, I appear 
once more before you. Even if I were without 
precedent for the discharge of this act of duty, it 
is one which my own feelings would irresistibly 
urge upon me; for, as I look back upon my long 
professional career, I see in it but one continuous 
record of indulgence and support extended to me, 
cheering me in my onward progress, and uphold- 
ing me in most trying emergencies. I have there- 
fore been desirous of offering you my parting 
acknowledgments for the partial kindness in which 
my humble efforts have uniformly been received, 
and for a life made happier by your favor. The 
distance of five-and-thirty years has not dimmed 
my recollection of the encouragement which gave 
fresh impulse to the inexperienced essays of my 
youth, and stimulated me to perseverance when 
struggling hardly for equality of position with the 
genius and talent of those artists whose superior 
excellence I ungrudgingly admitted, admired, and 
honored. That encouragement helped to place 
me, in respect to privileges and emolument, on a 
footing with my distinguished competitors. With 
the growth of time your favor seemed to grow; 
and, undisturbed in my hold on your opinion, from 
year to year I found friends more closely and thickly 
clustering round me. All I can advance to testify 
how justly 1 have appreciated the patronage thus 
liberally awarded me, is the devotion throughout 
those years of my best energies to your service, 
My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard to deco- 
rum and taste, worthy of our country, and to have in 
it the plays of our divine Shakspeare fitly illustrated, 
was frustrated by those whose duty it was, in virtue 
of the trust committed to them, themselves to have 
undertaken the task. But some seed has yet been 
sown ; and in the zeal and creditable productions 
of certain of our present managers, we have as- 
surance that the corrupt editions and unseemly 
presentations of past days will never be restored, 
but that the purity of our great poet’s text will 
henceforward be held on our English stage in the 
reverence it ever should command. I have little 
more to say. By some the relation of an actor to 
his audience is considered slight and transient. I 
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do not feel itso. The repeated manifestation, un- 
der circumstances personally affecting me, of your 
favorable sentiments towards me, will live with 
life among my most grateful memories; and, be- 
cause I would not willingly abate one jot in your 
esteem, I retire with the belief of yet unfailing 
powers, rather than linger on the scene, to set in 
contrast the feeble style of age with the more 
vigorous exertions of my better years. Words—at 
least, such as I can command—are ineffectual to 
convey my thanks. In offering them, you will be- 
lieve I feel far more than I give utterance to. With 
sentiments of the deepest gratitude I take my 
leave, bidding you, ladies and gentlemen, in my 
professional capacity, with respect and most re- 
spectfully, farewell.” 

—— In France, affairs have a more quiet 
aspect. The anniversary of the February 
Revolution has passed by without any out- 
break, and without any unusual commotion 
—notwithstanding all the prognostics of the 
letter-writers. 

The President has lately disposed of a 

considerable proportion of his stud at pub- 
lic sale—a fact which has given occasion for 
a great deal of fustian sympathy on the part 
of his immediate supporters. It appears, 
however, that the President has still left 
some fifty or sixty fine animals, which, to our 
Republican appreciation, seems altogether 
sufficient. 
A little scandal has been running 
the round of the French papers in reference 
to the Princess Demiporr. Parisian scandal 
is apt to be well-founded; and in this par- 
ticular instance is said to be sustained by 
the withdrawal of a very large proportion 
of the stipend, heretofore paid by the Rus- 
sian government. 

—— The 22d of February in Paris had 
American observance. A ball was given by 
Mr. Sanprorp, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Legation. Mr. Fry, the correspondent 
of the Tribune, says of it :— 

“It being Saturday night, at an early hour the 
company began to assemble, and dancing began a 
la rigueur. Beauties enlivened the scene ; the sup- 
per was excellent; the host attentive, and every 
body retired well satisfied with the social and pa- 
triotic enjoyment of the occasion. Among the 
company were the best-known Americans in Paris, 
and various persons distinguished for their attain- 
ments in whatever walk.” 





—— Among the good things that have 
grown out of the recent agitations of social 
questions in Paris, are “homes for the poor.” 
We copy from a correspondent’s letter, some 
account of a new establishment which is a 
novelty in its way :-— 
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“ The completion of the cité ouvriére located in 
the upper part of the rue Rochechuart, so long de- 
layed for want of funds, is now proceeding rapidly. 
One of the five buildings, which will compose 
the establishment, is nearly completed ; the rent- 
ing of the rooms commenced a few days ago, and 
the tenants are to enter on the 15th of May. This 
portion of the edifice consists of four stories, on 
each of which are double rows of rooms, each row 
looking out both on the street and on the corri- 
dors, which are wide, and lighted and ventilated 
by means of the skylight, which forms the roof. 
The staircases also are wide and very easy of as- 
cent. The three lower floors are divided into com- 
partments of two and three rooms, each having its 
own cooking stove and its ownentry. The upper 
floor consists of single rooms only, and has no 
chimneys, and being intended for “unmarried 
men,” those unfortunate social pariahs whose 
manifold grievances are so feelingly set forth by 
Punch, and who are supposed to be able to sub- 
sist on the very smallest modicum of air, &c., and 
never on any occasion to need a fire in their room. 
This portion of the building will accommodate 
about seventy families, (beside the pariahs,) and 
the apartments will rent at prices varying with 
their size and advantages, but all much cheaper 
than the rents usually paid by the poor. 

“The whole establishment, when completed, will 
accommodate 324 families, and will contain nur- 
series, schools, a library, baths, wash-house, drying 
cupboards, and ironing-rooms ; to allof which the 
tenants will have access gratis. There will be a 
garden between the various buildings which com- 
pose the establishment; it will be planted with 
trees, and form the pleasant promenades, of which 
the French are so fond. A superintendant, and a 
body of public functionaries will have charge of 
the place, and keep things in order.” 


—— The relative strength of various par- 
ties in the present French Assembly is set 
down by a Journalist thus :— 


CNG. 5 5 cn ccccsanccsss OD 
Montagnards .............. 184 
Legitimists................ 181 
Moderate Republicans ...... 72 
Thhere’ party ...cccccseccss G1 
Bonapartists............... 88 
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A union is now reported, however, between 
the Orleanists and the Legitimists ;—brought 
about in no small degree by the extreme 
illness of the Count pe CuamBorp. The 
Orleanists are understood to yield up all 
claims in favor of the Elder Bourbons, The 
Ducnesse v’Orueans, however, objects to 
the arrangement; and still cherishes hopes 
of seeing her son, the Count pr Paris, called 
to the throne of France. 


—— French romance is of every-day ex- 
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perience. Half of the suicides are those of 
sentiment. We clip from a foreign paper 
this account of a recent death—found in a 
letter, upon the person of an individual who 
hung himself—for pleasure !— 


“T am fifty years of age. My parents, worthy 
tradespeople, left me a comfortable fortune. 
Up to the present time I have been perfectly 
happy. I have seen many things. I have been 
wherever there was any pleasure to experience ; 
and it only remained to me to die peaceably—a 
sudden death, for example. But some time since a 
medical dictionary fell into my hands, which re- 
vealed to me that there was a supreme happiness 
which one could only acquire by hanging, and I 
have chosen to acquire it. 

“When I am found suspended from my win- 
dow, I pray those who know me to indulge in no 
regret; for they can say, ‘Behold a happy man! 
He has known every human felicity.’ 

“1 give my fortune to the poor.” 





A French paper of St. Etienne, (near 
Lyons,) gives account of anew steam-carriage 
for the streets, invented by M. Verrit.evx, 
of Rive de Gier :— 

“ The carriage in question went through all the 
streets of the town with the greatest facility, under 
the most perfect control of the man sitting in 
front, turning it to the right or left, or sending it 
backward or forward as he pleased. Two cabriolets, 
filled with some of the friends of the inventor, 
were attached to the carriage ; as was, afterwards, 
a heavy cart of coals, which it carried from La 
Croix-de-l’Horne to the lime kilns of Mr. Jackson. 
The carriage weighs two tons, and is of four-horse 
power. It runs on three wheels, and its speed is 
ten English miles an hour. Its consumption of 
coke is exceedingly small. A new vehicle on the 
same principle, but of twelve-horse power, is now 
in course of construction; it will be able, it is said, 
to move four coal-wagons with a weight of 12,000 
kilogrammes. It is intended shortly to employ 
this mode of locomotion for carrying the coals of 
Bessege to the Rhone and those of Firminy to the 
Lyons Railway.” 

Among domestic events of import- 
ance, we must chronicle the sad disaster 
which occurred to the steamer Oregon while 
on her passage from Louisville to New 
Orleans, It affords another item in the 
dreadful list of explosions upon our western 
waters. The number of the killed is not 
accurately known, but it is supposed to be 
not less than sixty. There is no palliation 
for the carelessness, which must have occa- 
sioned this fearful loss of life. Nor indeed 
can we expect better things until western 
civilization shall have put some better esti- 
mate upon human suffering; and supplanted 
their gaunt, frail, high-pressure boats with 
the sound bottoms, and well-ordered ma- 
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chinery of the east. The engineers, captain, 
&c., will probably escape without trial ; and 
perhaps, be honored with a complimentary 
service of silver for their self-denying efforts 
in rescuing the survivors ! 

The Senate has finished its extra 
session of eight days’ duration, without ac- 
complishing much other business, than con- 
firmation of presidential appointments. 





THE BOOK WORLD. 


The English papers announce the death 
of Joanna Batiuig, the poetess. We copy 
from a British paper the following short 
estimate of her worth and works :— 


“We regret to announce the decease of Joanna 
Baillie, which tuok place at Hampstead on Febru- 
ary 23d. A poet whose fame is indelibly in- 
scribed on the annals of English literature, and 
whose genius, remarkable in character, has re- 
ceived the homage of the most exalted of her con- 
temporaries. Born in the year 1762, in the manse 
of Bothwell, near Glasgow, of which place her 
father was minister, her great age connected her 
with a period signalized by the most remarkable 
events, and equally so by the great intellectual 
impulse which then leavened the social mass. 

“ At the end of the last century a crowd of dis- 
tinguished persons appeared in every department 
where eminence could be attained, and the names 
of Rogers, Wordsworth, Campbell, Moore, Scott, 
shortly to be succeeded by some equally cele- 
brated, prove that in poetry the period was par- 
ticularly rich. The works of Joanna Baillie, which 
then appeared anonymously, created as great a 
sensation as any production of the great authors 
abovementioned, and the impression which was 
the result of their first appearance was much 
heightened when, contrary to all expectation, they 
were found to be the writings of uwoman. This 
impression was still further increased when it was 
discovered that the authoress was still young, had 
always led a secluded life, and had, therefore, by 
the force of imagination alone bodied forth pro- 
ductions usually the result of experience and inter- 
course with the world. 

“ Her works are marked by great originality and 
invention; for the foundations of her dramas are 
not in general historical, nor stories from real life, 
but combinations wrote out from her own concep- 
tions. Her knowledge of the human heart, of its 
wide range of good and of evil, of its multifarious 
changeful and wayward nature, was great, and her 
power of portraying character has rarely been 
exceeded. Her language is simple and forcible, 
while her illustrations and imagery, often sug- 
gested, probably, by the pictures and localities 
where her youth was passed, are copious and ef- 
fective. Her female portraits are especially beau- 
tiful, and possess an unusual degree of elevation 
and purity. Several of her dramas have been 
acted. 

“Though her fame tended greatly to draw her 
into society, her life was pussed in retirement. 
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It was pure and moral in the highest degree, and 
was characterized by the most consummate integ- 
rity, kindness, and active benevolence. She was 
an instance, that poetical genius of a high order 
may be united to a mind well regulated, able and 
willing to execute the ordinary duties of life in an 
exemplary manner. Gentle and unassuming to 
all, with an unchangeable simplicity of manner 
and of character, she counted many of the most 
celebrated for talent and genius among her 
friends.” 

The foreign arrivals also bring intel- 
ligence of the death of Dr. Jacont, the celg- 
brated Professor of Mathematics at the 
Berlin University. 

We have still farther to record the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Pye Smiru, a man of 
distinguished attainments, and of excellent 
reputation. 

—— In English letters little is just now 
attracting attention. The most successful 
books of the season have been Lavengro, by 
Gro. Borrow; A Year in the Punjaub, by 
Major Epwarps; and the Kickleburys, by 
Tuackeray. The first and third have 
already come under our notice. The Year 
in the Punjaub, is the work of that Lieut. 
Epwarps who so distinguished himself in 
the late Affghan war. It is spoken of as a 
work of spirit, tact, and no little literary 
merit. The Athenzum, however, is rather 
depreciatory in its notice. The Hxaminer, 
on the contrary, speaks of it very favorably. 
The papers announce the arrival in 
this country of Mr. Turrrr, the author of 
Proverbial Philosophy. His intention is to 
make a short tour through the States, 

— Nile Notes by a Howadji—if we 
may judge from frequency of notice—is 
meeting with wide and deserved success. 
Few recent American books have borne so 
incontestible marks of genius; and though 
its half-dreamy, poetic raptures may not 
commend themselves to the practical habit: 
of thought belonging to most of our country- 
men, yet they can hardly fail to meet with 
that award of praise from the refined and 
cultivated, which their beauty is so well 
fitted tocommand. We support our opinion 
by a short extract or two :— 











THE EGYPTIAN SUN. 

“The Egyptian sun does not glare, it shines. The 
light has a creamy quality. soft and mellow, as dis- 
tinguished from the intense whiteness of our 
American light. The forms of our landscapes 
stand sharp and severe in the atmosphere, like 
frost-work. But the Eastern outlines are smoothed 
and softened. The sun is the mediator, and blenda 
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beautifully the separate beauties of the landscape. 
It melts the sterner stuff of your nature. The in- 
tellect is thawed and mellowed. Emotions take 
the place of thought. Sense rises into the sphere 
of soul. It becomes so exquisite and refined, that 
the old landmarks in the moral world begin to 
totter and dance. They remain nowhere, they 
have no permanent place. Delight and satisfaction, 
which are not sensual, but sensuous, become. the 
law of your being ; conscience, lulled all the way 
from Sicily in the soft rocking lap of the Mediter- 
ranean, falls quite asleep at Cairo, and you take 
your chance with the other flowers. The thoughts 
that try to come, masque no more as austere and 
sad-browed men, but pass as large-eyed, dusky 
maidens, now, with fair folding arms that fascinate 
you to their embrace. Even old thoughts throng 
to you in this glowing guise. The Howadji feels 
once more, how the Nile flows behind history, and 
he glides gently into the rear of all modern de- 
velopments, and stands in the pure presence of 
primitive feeling—perceives the naturalness of the 
world’s first worship, and is an antique Arabian, a 
devotee of the sun, ‘as he sails, us he sails.’ ” 


TRAVEL. 


“Great is travel! Yesterday Memnon, to-day a 
croccdile, to-morrow dancing-girls—and all sunned 
by a January, whose burning brilliance shames our 
fairest June fervors. This comes of going down to 
the sea in ships, and doing business upon the 
great waters, and Sinbadding round the world 
generally. 

“ Yet there are those who cultivate chimney cor- 
ners, and chuckle that a rolling stone gathers no 
moss, who fillip their fingers at Memnon and the 
sources of the White Nile, who order warm slippers 
and declare that travelling is a fool’s paradise. 
Yes. But, set in the azure air of that paradise 
stands the Parthenon, perfect as Homer. There 
are the Coliseum, the Forum, and the earth-qua- 
king memories of Rome. There Memnon sings and 
the Gondolier. There wave palms, and birds of 
unimagined plumage float. There are the mossy 
footsteps of history, the sweet sources of song, the 
sacred shrines of religion. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“ Travelling is the fool’s paradise, to a fool. But 
to him, staying at home is the same thing. A fool 
is always in paradise. But into that delight a wise 
man can no more penetrate, than a soul into a 
stone. If you are a fool, O friendly reader of the 
rolling-stone theory! you are in the paradise you 
dread, and hermetically closed in. The great 
gates clanged awful behind you at your birth. But 
if you are wise, you can never by any chance get 
in. Allons, take your slippers, I shall take passage 
with the fool.” 


Still another extract we make of this 
poetic vision of a day— 


“The day deepens, calmer is the calm. It is 
noon, and magnificent Dendereh stands inland on 
the desert edge of Libya, a temple of rare preser- 
vation, of Isis-headed columns, with the same 
portrait of Cleopatra upon the walls—a temple of 
silence, with dark chambers cool from the sun, and 
the sculptures in cabinet squares upon the wall. 
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Let it float by, no more than a fleeting prison for 
ever. It is St. Valentine’s Day, but they are 
harvesting upon the shores, resting awhile now, 
till the sun is sloping. The shadeless Libyan and 
Arabian highlands glare upon the burning sun. 
The slow Sakias sing and sigh. The palms are 
moveless, as in the backgrounds of old pictures. 
To our eyes it is perpetual picture slowly chang- 
ing. The shore lines melt into new forms, other, 
yet the same. We know not if we wake or sleep, 
so dream-like exquisite is either sleeping or wa- 
king. 

“The afternoon declines as we drift slowly under 
Aboofayda with a soft south wind. Its cliffs are 
like masses of old masonry, and wheeling hawks 
swoop downward to its sharp, bold peaks. Ducks 
are diving in the dark water of its shadow. The 
white radiance of the moon is more rosily tinged. 
Every form is fairer in the westering light. We 
left Asyaot yesterday, at evening we saw its many 
minarets fade in the dark of the hills, like the 
strains of arabesqued Arabian songs dying in the 
twilight, and at dusk a solitary jackal prowled 
stealthily along the shore. Joseph's brethren pass 
with camels and asses, to buy corn in Egypt. Geese 
in arrowy flight pierce the profound repose of the 
sky. Golden gloom gathers in the palm groves. 
Among the scaled trunks, like columns of a temple, 
passes a group of girls attending Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter. Shall we reach the shore before her, and find 
the young Moses, Nile-nursed with the sweet sound 
of calmly flowing waters, and the sublime silence 
of the sky ? 

“The sun sets far over Libya. He colors the 
death of the desert, as he tinges the live sea in his 
setting. Dark upon the molten west, in waving, 
rounding lines, the fading flights of birds are yet 
traced, seeking the rosy south, or following the 
sun. The day dies divinely as it lived. Primeval 
silence surrounded us all the time. What life and 
sound we saw and heard, no more jarred the 
silence, than the aurora lights the night. What a 
wild myth is wind! Wind—wind, what is wind?” 


We commend the book to all lovers of rare 
poetry. 





A new translation of Gro. Sanps’ 
Consuelo has been made by Fayerre Rosin- 
son, and is published by Strivcer & Town- 
sEND. The book has met with a rebuke 
from our censors of the press, which was 
spared it, when under the rich imprint of 
Messrs Ticknor & Co. 

We do not believe it to be a book, whether 
in the translation of Mr. Saw or Mr. Ros- 
INSON, or under the richer guise of its author’s 
pleasing Gallicisms, to make better wives, 
or daughters, or mothers. Still it is an 
artistic work, poetically conceived, and deftly 
executed. Map. Duprvanr is at once a kind, 
frail, sympathizing, clear-headed, dangerous 
woman. Intellectually, her books are wor- 
thy of high praise—morally, the least that 
is said of them, is the better said. 








